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CONCERNING 
BY LEONARD 


Fagor is one of that large class of com- 
mon words that grow familiar to Amer- 
icans in literature, but the meaning of 
which is not distinctly realized to the senses 
till we go abroad. ‘To make sensible ac- 
quaintance with commonplace objects that 
one has known from childhood only by 
name is one of the delights of travel, as 
much as the seeing of famous places and 
pictures and buildings; and I believe that 
it is partly because they have so much 
more of this to do, that Americans are, be- 
yond other nations, enthusiastic and de- 
lighted travellers. Doubtless one would go 
farther to see Melrose by moonlight than 
to see a teakettle simmering on a hob; 
but after all, to the diligent reader of 
his Scott and his Dickens, there are many 
like elements of pleasure in the two sights; 
and I will not too hastily decide whether 
I have more daily pleasure from the vast 
white pyramid of Mont Blane, that looks 
me inthe face through my parlor windows,* 
and “clear, placid Leman,” down the slope 
beneath me, and the gray mass of towers 
of the old cathedral to my right, than comes 
to me from the magpies that chase each 
other chattering across the lawn, and the 
primroses and tiny daisies that blossom 
along our path under favor of this mild 
February, and the tufts of legendary mis- 
tletoe that hang in the bare poplar tree, 
and the hedge-rows, from which the gar- 
dener is now busy in gathering store of 
good material for next winter’s fagots. 

Which brings me back again to fagots, 
where we started. The fagot is not,as I 
used vaguely to imagine, a mere indefinite 
bundle of fire-wood. There is logic in its 
constitution, as there has sometimes been, 
in the severest sense, logic in its applica- 
tion. First, there shall be a handful or two 
of small twigs, such as the trimmings of 
the hedges furnish in generous abundance; 
then ahandful of bigger brush; and finally, 
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two, or at most three, stoutish sticks, to 
give solidity and respectability to the 
whole. These elements being brought to- 
gether, then does the hedger cunningly lay 
about them a green and supple withe, and 
by some dexterous twist or double-hitch 
firmly bind them into one. Witha few 
months’ seasoning, the true and normal 
fagot becomes the ideally perfect com- 
mencement of a wood fire. A wisp of 
lighted paper, sometimes a mere match, is 
enough to start a combustion which ma- 
tures, when properly sustained, into a solid 
mass of brands and coals. I often raise 
the question whether the enormous waste 
of small wood in all our forests, even those 
within easy reach of a market, might not 
be saved, and a fine opportunity of delight- 
ful employment given to workless city 
street-boys, if some one would only organ- 
ize a phalanx of fagoteers for an expedi- 
tion against the underbrush which is so 
often accounted a nuisance, but might so 
easily be converted into a blessing both to 
him that gives and him that takes. 

It would astonish you to see in this wood- 
less country, where coal is of easy access, 
how general is the dependence both for 
warmth and for cooking on wood fires; 
when, in New England, even farmers in 
little inland towns begin to feel that they 
cannot afford to burn wood on a hearth. 
If you were to ask me whence come the sup- 
plies on which the people here rely, I 
should refer you partly to the mountains, 
but rather to sundry lines of lopped and 
stumpy posts that intersect the landscape, 
bearing all over their wrinkled bark the 
scars of ancient wounds, and about their 
knobby heads, sometimes, chaplets of gay 
young sprouts, strangely in contrast with 
their aspect of venerable and bereaved old 
age. The Swiss woodman rarely ventures 
manfully to attack a tree at its trunk. He 
trims, he lops, he maims, he mutilates, and 
then he leaves the poor branchless, leafless 
stock to bring forth a new progeny for a 
renewed slaughter. Standing before one 
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of these venerable boles, gnarled and hol- 
lowed out with age, yet making one more 
brave effort to put forth & growth of young 
branches, one is irresistibly reminded of 
some white-haired old “mammy ” cherish- 
ing her last pickaninny of a grandchild, 
and telling the rueful story of two genera- 
tions gone one by one to the auction-block. 
There is vast economy in this method, I 
am told. Managed with care, the mere 
shrubbery and ornamental trees on a gentle- 
man’s place can be made to yield his sup- 
ply of tire-wood and hardly show any mark 
save that of judicious pruning. But oh! 
the ruthless cruelty of it as generally con- 
ducted! Hardly a tree in the canton of 
Geneva is suffered to grow in its natural 
shape; and the wide waste of reckless ruin 
around a charcoal pit ona Litchfield County 
hill-side is less sad than the double aisle of 
naked trunks of beech and oak that stand 
despairing in the hedge-rows between 
which I take my daily walk to town. 

My fagot, as I find it waiting for me in 
the morning on my study hearth, sets me 
thinking on many things. I think of Ro- 
man lictors and their fasces; of “ the good 
Lafontaine” and his fable teaching that 
union is strength; and as I strike a match, 
and the flame crackles through the twigs, 
and there is a smell as of a forest fire, and 


in a moment a fierce blaze shoots up the 
chimney, I think of Fox’s “ Book of Mar- 


tyrs,” and of Latimer, and Ridley, and 


others of whom the world was not worthy. 
For the fagot has been hallowed, like the 
cross, as the implement of death for re- 
ligion’s sake. 

But mostI am reminded of that October 
day, nearly three hundred and fifty years 
ago, when one of the first physicians of that 
time, and one of the greatest scholars of an 
age of great scholars, was brought out from 
the prison in which he had been shivering 
with cold and devoured by verinin, and led 
into the presence of the magistrates of 
Geneva to listen to this sentence: 

“Having God and His Holy Scriptures 
before our eyes, and speaking in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, we do by this our final sen- 
tence, which we give herewith in writing, 
condemn thee, Michael Servetus, to be 
bound and led to the place called Champel, 
and there to be attached to a stake, and 
burned alive with thy book both in man- 
uscript and in print, until thy body be re- 
duced to ashes; and so shalt thou end thy 
days to give example to others who might 
commit the same crime.” 

The records do not inform us whether 


the school-boys at Geneva had a half-holi- 
day the next morning, when the procession 
started from the prison at the top of the 
city hill for the place of execution at 
Champel. The principal figure in the pro- 
cession, Servetus, though suffering from 
disease, and haggard, no doubt, from his 
imprisonment and from mental anguish, 
was aman in the strength of his age—he 
was forty-four years old, having been born 
in the same year with John Calvin. By his 
side walked Farel, the friend of Calvin, ex- 
horting him to confess and renounce his here- 
sies; but he only declared that he suffered 
unjustly, and prayed God to have mercy 
on his accusers. “ Whereupon,” says Farel, 
“T said to himimmediately: ‘What, what! 
when you have committed the worst of 
sins, you justify yourself! If you go on 
so, I will leave you to God’s judgments ; | 
won’t go with you another step! I had 
meant to stand by you till your last breath.’ 
After that, he did not say anything more 
of the sort. He prayed: O God, save my 
soul! O Jesus, Son of God eternal, have 
mercy on me!’ But,” says Farel, “ we 
could not make him confess Christ as eter- 
nal Son of God.” 

They came, at last, to the place called 
Champel, Few visitors at Geneva see the 
spot. The people are not proud toshow it. 
It is on a hill-side to the south of the town, 
commanding a fair view of the broad val- 
ley of the Rhone, and of the ancient city. 
The precise place is now covered by a 
house; but I have met old people who 
remembered when it was known as the 
Champ du Bourreau—Hangman’s Lot— 
and who say that when they were boys 
there was a little pit in the midst of it 
that they used to point out to one anothe1 
as the place where the stake was planted. 
Here the pitiful procession halted. With 
much persuasion the victim was induced 
to commend himself to the prayers of the 
people. And when he had kneeled down 
and prayed, he stepped upon the fagots 
that were heaped about the stake, and was 
bound to it by a chain about the waist ; 
his book was hung at his side; a wreath 
of leaves dusted over with brimstone was 
placed on his head; there was one loud cry 
as the executioner brought up the lighted 
torch; but that was the end of it. Some 
say the fagots were green; but then old 
Mr. Gaberel’s History may be right, that 
this was out of humanity ,so that the suffo- 
cating smoke might put the sufferer more 
quickly out of misery. 

“That was the end of it,” we said. It 
seemed to be the end of it. But somehow 
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this case of Servetus, in one shape or an- 
other, keeps coming into court over and 
over again from generation to generation. 
Generally, not to say always, it comes in 
the shape of a discussion of what sort 
of part it was that John Calvin had in 
the affair; and in this discussion a very 
needless amount of acrimony has been 
shown by some, who have seemed to think 
that the character of Calvin’s theology, 
or of that great and splendid order of 
Christian churches of which he was the 
father, was somehow involved in the 
result. Let thése on either side who have 
been discomposed by such a thought bear 
in mind that the discredit of whatever 
wrong Calvin may have done in this mat- 
ter can fall only on those who accept and 
justify his course. 

To defend Calvin for his course towards 
Servetus is no longer possible, in the light 
of the full array of evidence now acces- 
sible to every scholar. Something can be 
pleaded in mitigation. He was not, as is 
sometimes asserted, guilty of unfaithful- 
ness to any principles of toleration of his 
own. Farel expressed his master’s thought 
as well as his own in one of the letters to 
Calvin, in which he clamored for the death 
of the heretic. “ Because the Pope con- 


demns believers for the crime of heresy, 


because passionate judges inflict on the 
innocent the punishments which heretics 
deserve, it is absurd to conclude from this 
that the latter ought not to be put to 
death as a protection to the faithful. For 
my part, I have often declared myself 
ready to die, if I had taught anything con- 
trary to sound doctrine, and that I should 
be worthy of the most dreadful punish- 
ment if I were to turn any from the true 
faith of Christ; and I cannot apply any 
different rule to other men.’’ This point 
being established, the fatal conclusion fol- 
lowed ; for it is impossible to dispute that 
Servetus was a heretic of an aggravated 
and dangerous type. He was no mere un- 
believer, but a theologian intense in his 
convictions, with a plan for reconstructing 
theology, the church, and society, as set 
forth in his book of the “ Restitutio 
Christianismi,” or “ Christianity Restored.” 
And since he was a theologian of that pe- 
riod, it is needless to add that his manner 
of expressing his views was acrimonious 
and insulting to all antagonists, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant. Taking his career 
altogether, he does not appear to advan- 
tage in the figure of a martyr of free 
thought and fidelity to conviction, under 
which some would fain present him to us. 
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But admitting that according to the 
principles universally accepted in that age 
the execution of Servetus was justifiable, 
we are still far from any adequate vindica- 
tion of the course pursued by Calvin in the 
affair. One of the latest contributions to 
the debate, and one of the fairest and 
most thorough, is to be found in Mr. 
Amédée Roget’s Histoire du Peuple de 
Genéve. Geneva is a very hive of busy 
antiquaries, among whom Mr. Roget is 
distinguished for his patient exactness. 
As a man of orthodox sympathies, he can- 
not be impeached of prejudice against 
Calvin. I think that his judgment in 
the case, delivered in view of important 
evidence that was not known to all his 
predecessors, is not likely to be reversed. 
Says Mr. Roget : 

“The punishment of Servetus, consid- 
ered in itself, leaves no very dark stigma 
on the reformer’s character. But on moral 
principles that are the same in every age, 
Calvin stands condemned for having de- 
nounced Servetus to the Catholic Inquisi- 
tion by the use of confidential papers, and 
for having delivered the unfortunate fu- 
gitive to the Geneva magistrates, when he 
was on his way to try his fortune in Italy. 
Granted that Calvin was in the line of his 
duty when he kept guard, in his way 
(which was the way of his age), for the 
security of the reformed churches. Had 
he any charge over the police of consciences 
in Catholic countries? Neither can we 
accept as natural, or compatible with a 
Christian spirit, the hard heart with which 
the reformer expresses himself to the end 
with regard to his rival, without so much 
as a moment’s softening at the sight of the 
scaffold.” * 





* A still later volume contributed to the literature of 
this controversy is entitled ‘‘Servetus and Calvin; a 
Study of an Important Epoch in the Early History of the 
Reformation.” By R. Willis,M.D.,London, It is an inter- 
esting book; ambitious in style, and diligently prepared ; 
but adds little to the work of previous authors, especially 
of Tollin, French pastor at Magdeburg, who has made 
Servetus his life-study. With the recent work of Mr. 
Roget, and with Piinjer’s De Michaelis Serveti Doctrina 
Commentatio, Dr. Willis does not seem to have been ac- 
quainted. His volume is affected both by the furor bio- 
It isnot easy to 
make a first-class martyr to the truth, of a man who 
lied so easily under oath as Servetus, and who professed 
before the Inquisition his prompt readiness to renounce 
all his cherished convictions; and a cool judgment will 
decline to follow Dr. Willis in elevating him above Calvin 
and Luther asatheologian. Dr. Willis will be surprised to 
be accused of a theological spirit, having, doubtless, the 
prevailing impression that it is only Christian writers 
that are liable to this affection, and that disbelievers 
are necessarily safe from it. But his scornful ignorance 
of theological history and nomenclature betrays him 
into some strange blunders. The most remarkable of 
these is that of claiming for his hero the original inven- 
tion of the “‘double sense of prophecy,’ which ap- 
plies the words of the prophet primarily to a near event, 
and secondarily to a remoter one; and he illustrates 
this at much length from Servetus’ edition of Pagnini’s 
Bible, by instances which, he is sure, must have roused 
the orthodox rage of Calvin. If he had taken the pains 
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Let us make every concession that the 
case admits. Doubtless Calvin was serious- 
ly anxious to prevent the propagation of 
destructive error. Probably the case of 
Servetus was complicated with political 
plots for the overthrow of Calvin and his 
work. Certainly the reformer made some 
motion to procure the commutation of the 
penalty to a less dreadful form of death. 
We will try to believe, even, what he tried 
to make himself believe, that there was no 
spark of human vindictiveness in all his 
efforts to compass the death of the man 
with whom he had for years been exchang- 
ing every sort of acrimonious insult. This 
is about all that can be said. But against 
this we have before our eyes those fatal 
letters of Calvin’s confidential friend, De 
Trie, which show the reformer in the act ef 
furnishing the proofs to convict his antag- 
onist before the cruel tribunal at Vienne, 
in France, and the sentence of that court 
predicated upon seventeen letters furnished 
by John Calvin, preacher at Geneva. We 
have that letter to Farel, of seven years 
before, in which, speaking of Servetus’ 
offer to come on to Geneva, if Calvin 
wished, to discuss certain subjects with 
him, he says: “I shall make him no 
promises, for if he comes, and if I have any 
influence in the city, I shall see to it that 
he does not get out of it alive.’ We have 
Calvin’s own avowal that the arrest of the 
furtive sojourner and the relentless prose- 
cution that followed were of his instigation. 
We have the official record and Calvin’s 
own version of the bitter, bitter wranglings 
between himself and the prisoner in the 
presence of the judges, and of his last in- 
terview with the condemned, on the eve of 
execution, in which he shows himself to 
the last the same fierce dogmatizer. And 
finally, we have his writing in self-vindi- 
cation, when the dreadful scene was over, 
in which he taunts his dead adversary with 
not having formally restated, in the article 
of death, the doctrines for which he hero- 
ically perished, and seizes on his dying 
prayers as a proof that he had no sincerity 
in his opinions. It is in this same paper 
that he recites the appearance of Servetus, 
when his punishment was announced to 
him: “ When the news was brought to 
him, he seemed at intervals like one 





to turn to Calvin’s Commentaries, he would have found 
these identical expositions given to many of the same 
texts ! Astothe principle which strikes him as so bold 
a novelty in Servetus, he will find it as far back as Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, not to say as far back as the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. Theology may be a very uuworthy study, 
but after all it is well to know something about it before 
undertaking to write on theological subjects. Dr. Willis’ 
slip-up on such a matter as this tends to discredit that 
splendid air of omniscience with which he sweeps away 
all remaining doubt as (for instance) to the date of the 
prophets, and the authorship of the fourth gospel. 


stunned. Then he sighed so that the whole 
room resounded. Anon, he began to howl 
like a mad man. In short, he had no more 
composure than one possessed. Towards the 
end he got to crying so that he beat his 
breast incessantly, bellowing, in his Spanish 
fashion, ‘ Wisericordia! misericordia !?” 
Through all these dismal documents, not 


_one syllable of tenderness or human pity, 


unless it is in that letter to Farel, of the 
20th of August, in which he says: “I 
hope he will be sentenced to death, but I 
wish that they may mitigate the horror of 
his punishment.” ° 

The prevailing motive that impelled the 
burning of Servetus was not less honorable 
than that which stirred in the bosoms of 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim on an occasion 
not inall respects unlike: “It is expedient 
that one man die for the people.” Here 
was a golden opportunity for vindicating 
the reformed churches from that reproach 
of latitudinarianism that was thrown upon 
them by the Catholics. Thus wrote the 
pastors of Zurich when officially consulted 
on the matter by the Geneva magistrates. 
“ We think it needful to show great rigor 
against him, and all the more as our 
churches are decried, in distant parts, as 
heretical, or as lending protection to here- 
tics. Divine Providence now offers an 
opportunity to purge yourselves, and us at 
the same time, of an unjust accusation,” 
It is a curious fact, repeatedly illustrated 
in ecclesiastical history, that persecuted 
heretics commonly seek to vindicate them- 
selves from the charge of heresy by perse- 
cuting other heretics still more heretical. 
In the present case the fact has a double 
illustration ; for among those who have 
given their strong approbation to the exe- 
cution of Servetus is the most unexpected 
name of Dr. Jerome Bolsec, who had been 
hunted out of Geneva in peril of his life by 
the same John Calvin, for his unsoundness 
on predestination. Ile attempts to settle 
this account with his adversary by a “ Life 
of Calvin” which is the reverse of a pane 
gyric. But he protests therein: “I do not 
write these things out of any displeasure 
at the death of such a monstrous and 
stinking heretic as Servetus; I wish that 
all his like were exterminated and the 
church of our Lord well purged of such 
vermin.” 

This name of Bolsee brings to mind the 
story of his trial, the documents of which 
have lately been printed in full by another 
Geneva antiquary, Mr. Henry Fazy, and 
prove that the austere severity of Calvin 
in the case of Servetus was no solitary 
lapse under unwonted temptation, for his 
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pursuit of Bolsec, if less fatal in its result, 
was not less truculent. 

A century and a half ago, that malicious 
wit, Voltaire, who never knew how to doa 
generous thing without mixing it with a 
malignant stab at somebody, paraded the 
Servetus story in its worst light, by way of 
exhibiting Protestants as equally intolerant 
with Catholics. One of the most eminent 
of the Geneva pastors, Vernet, set himself 
to the task of refutation, and made appli- 
cation to the city council for access to the 
official documents, which at that time were 
under lock and key. He was surprised at 
the delays and discouragements which he 
encountered. The syndie Calandrini ad- 
vised him that silence seemed wiser than 
anything that could be said. Vernet 
begged that at least three questions which 
he wished to put might be answered from 
the documents, and pressed his petition 
with some importunity. He received at 
last a letter from the syndic, of which he 
could not complain as wanting in explicit- 
ness. It ran on this wise: “The council 
considers it important that the criminal 
procedure against Servetus should not be 
made public, and does not wish it to be 
communicated to any person whatever, 
either in whole or in part. The conduct of 
Calvin and of the council was such that we 
wish it to be buried in profound oblivion. 
There is no defence for Calvin. Plead the 
state of your health in excuse for dropping 
a work which will either be damaging to 
religion, to the Reformation, and to the 
good fame of Geneva, or will be very un- 
faithful to the truth.” 

More than a century has gone by, and 
the archives of Geneva, and many a sor- 
rowful document besides, are now accessible 
to every comer. But the advice of Syndic 
Calandrini to any one who would attempt 
the vindication, on this head, of the other- 
wise illustrious memory of Calvin, is as 
good advice to-day as it was then. 


[For CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. ] 

WHAT SHOULD THE ATTITUDE OF 
THE CHURCH BE TOWARDS EVO- 
LUTION AS A WORKING THEORY 
OF THE UNIVERSE? 
BY THE REV. GIDEON J. BURTON, M.A, 
THERE was a time when men of science 

exhibited a personal hostility towards 

Christian scholars. The fault lay perhaps 

as much with the theologian as with the 

scientist. The leaders of religious thought 
were too much opposed to scientific investi- 
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gations, and scientific men were too radical 
and too positive in their conclusions. That 
time is fast passing away. No modern 
theologian can close his eyes to the start- 
ling revelations which have been made in 
recent years by scientific men. And he is 
bound to acknowledge that many of their 
conclusions may possibly be true. These 
conclusions he cannot aftirm or deny, be- 
cause the facts are not before him at first 
hand. The inferences from these facts may 
appear to him to still require proof. I 
think they do, and it may take centuries 
to decide some of them. 

It has been said that the characteristic 
temper of the thinkers of our time is “ sus- 
pense of judgment.” Prof. Osborne, of 
Columbia College, at a meeting of Ameri- 
can naturalists in Baltimore, in December 
last, said: “It seems best to consider that 
we are on the threshold of the Evolutionary 
Problem and to take an entirely agnostic 
or doubtful position as to all the prevalent 
theories and press forward to the search 
for iaws which may not be forthcoming 
until the next century.” 

What shall we do in the meantime? 
“ What should be the attitude of the Church 
towards evolution as a working theory of 
the universe ?” I want to premise that by 
“the Church” in what I shall say I mean 
churchmen, the clergy and laity as individ- 
uals. The Church in its corporate capacity 
has, I think, no more to do with scientific 
theories than Holy Scripture has, and it 
scrupulously avoids them. If she had taken 
neither side in the time of Galileo, adopted 
neither the Ptolemaic or Copernican system 
of astronomy, she would not have stultified 
herself, as she did in the eyes of all subse- 
quent generations. It seems to me that the 
proper course for us to assume, for the sake 
of argument, is that the conclusions of 
science are true, and inquire what these 
conclusions amount to ; what effect, if any, 
their establishment would have upon the 
doctrines of Christianity ; to what extent 
they would change or modify our ideas of 
God’s working in nature ; and if we find, 
which I think we will, that if fully proven, 
they would not militate against the faith, 
the Church can afford to irait, assured that 
no amount of discovery in the field of evo- 
lution can dispense with the necessity of an 
Almighty and ever-present Creator. 

The most venerable theological writers, 
like Sts. Augustine, Basil,Gregory of Nyssa, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Cornelius i Lapide 
accepted a doctrine which, without any vio- 
lence to language, may be called a theory 
of evolution. The theory of evolution asa 
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method of creation, which is all that its 
advocates claim, is not inconsistent with 
Holy Scripture and the teachings of the 
Church, and is accepted by the most ortho- 
dox modern theologians. Says the late Dr. 
McCosh: “I have been defending evolution, 
but in doing so, have given the proper ac- 
count of it as the method of God’s pro- 
cedure, and find that when it is so under- 
stood, it is in no way inconsistent with 
Scripture.” And Dr. Pusey wrote: “What 
are we that we should object to any mode 
of creation as unbefitting our Creator?” 
And speaking of the origin of species, and 
the struggle for existence, says: “These 
questions have no bearing whatever upon 
theology.” If time would permit, I could 
quote many others. Let me give you the 
view of the theory of the process of crea- 
tion as held by evolutionists of our day 
and considered most in harmony with mod- 
ern knowledge. To prove that this view 
is not too conservative, I will say that it is 
taken from the Outlook edited by Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. 

“The present organic world is the prod- 
uct of an evolution, but this evolution is the 
deliberate method of a Divine Intelligence. 

“God made the body of man out of dust, 
though not instantaneously, but by a long 
evolutionary process. God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life—a spiritual 
life, a new thing not breathed into the ani- 
mals over which dominion was given to 
man, and this new endowment of spirit to 
mankind is itself capable of a long evo- 
lution until man shall reach the ideal re- 
vealed to us by God through the incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Says Canon MacColl, in his recent work, 
“Life Here and Hereafter” : “The Chris- 
tian need have no hesitation in accepting, 
within reasonable bounds, the doctrine of 
evolution, viz., that all forms of life have 
been developed from a few primordial germs 
in an ascending scale until man appeared 
as the apex, and, in a manner, the recapit- 
ulation of the process. I do not say that 
evolution, as thus stated, is absolutely 
proved as a fact, but the balance of evi- 
dence is so much that way that we had 
better look the doctrine fairly in the face, 
and ask ourselves whether there is any- 
thing in it caleulated to shake our faith in 
the creed of Christendom. So far as I have 
stated it, there is nothing that conflicts with 
the Christian faith.” 

The theory of the evolution of the body 
of man from a lower animal order, it seems 
to me, is not a question of much religious 
signification. Dr. McCosh, late president 


of Princeton College, wrote: “If any one 
asks me if I believe man’s body to have 
come from a brute I answer that I do not 
know.” Prof. Orban, of the Roman Catho- 
lic University at Washington, writes: “ Did 
the Creator make choicé of a living body 
already existing, to raise it up to the dig- 
nity of a human soul made in His own 
image? I do not know. I would consider 
it a question open to free discussion,” and 
goes on to show that it is not inconsistent 
with the account of man’s creation in the 
book of Genesis. 

Again, are we to accept the theory of ex- 
treme evolutionists like Le Conte and Drum- 
mond, that the higher nature of man was 
developed out of the lower animal instincts? 
That is a question, too, for science, not re- 
ligion, and we may leave it for science to 
determine. The learned Bishop of Ripon, 
Boyd Carpenter, says: “There are many 
who feel an immense dread of such a theory 
as this, . .. it seems to them fatal to the 
very life of religion. But there is no need,” 
he continues, “to be afraid of truth, and if 
it can be shown that they are evolved, it 
is the part of religious and reasonable men 
to accept it. It is of course far from true 
that this has been proved, but if it were 
proved it would leave the first germ of 
conscience unexplained, for the theory of 
evolution is a theory of method, not a theory 
of origin.” 

I deprecate the spirit which is still mani- 
fested in some quarters against scientific 
men. As has been well said by a recent 
writer: “They are accused of falsifying 
the verities of God, because they have cor- 
rected our common acceptance of facts by 
the sacred standard of God in nature.” 
Again he says: “ Abusing your opponent 
is not answering him. Gibbeting them in 
public speeches and consigning them to per- 
dition is not the way to convert them. The 
result has been to turn them into railers 
and accusers, and the penalty has been 
agnosticism.” H. Spencer says in a letter 
to Dr. Janes: “I have had to rebut the 
charge of materialism times too numerous 
to mention, and I have now given it up. It 
is impossible to give more emphatic denial 
or assign more conclusive proof than I have 
repeatedly done, as you know. My antag- 
onists (they are Christians) must continue 
to vilify me as they please. I cannot pre- 
vent them.” Says Professor Fiske, notwith- 
out some excusable bitterness : “ Defenders 
of the established creed persistently ascribe 
to their antagonists views which they do 
not hold, and thus furnish themselves with 
weapons of offence.” 
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It seems to me there are two ways of 
looking at the views of scientists, as there 
are of looking at the opinions of others 
from whom we may differ, viz., to select 
the points in which we agree, or those in 
which we disagree. I prefer the former. 
We gain nothing by calling them names— 
materialists, agnostics,etc.—instead of hail- 
ing with pleasure any approach which such 
men as Spencer, Heckel, Romanes, and 
Huxley may make to the doctrines of 
Revelation. A recent Christian writer 
taunts them with not being able to get 
along without using Christian terms and 
Christian phraseology, as “the purpose of 
this,” “the object of that,” and “the de- 
sign of the other.” I rejoice that these 
men, who began with the idea of turning 
God out of His own universe, are coming to 
see that they cannot do without an “ un- 
seen, inscrutable and intelligent Power be- 
hind all phenomena.” Let them call it 
what they please, if they mean the same as 
we do by what we call God. I rejoice to 


know that there is a way of proving the ex- 
istence of God outside of Revelation, and by 
a purely scientific process; and if we will 
treat the scientists in a Christ-like spirit, 
and patiently wait for the final results of 
their investigations, I believe they will re- 
dound to the greater glory of God. 


Prof. 
Max Miiller says in a recent article in the 
Nineteenth Century: “There is a power 
that manifests itself in the whole universe. 
Call that Power the Father, or call it a 
person, and you will neither gain nor lose 
anything.” Scientists are, I believe, work- 
ing back to Revelation. They are adopt- 
ing its teachings, although they still try to 
account for many things by natural causes. 
One says, “ We see in nature the influence 
of a free will, teaching us that all living 
things depend on an everlasting Creator 
and Ruler.” And let me quote further the 
most recent views of Max Miiller, an avowed 
evolutionist. “I cannot help discovering 
in nature an all-pervading causality or rea- 
son for everything. Accident has been 
dethroned in all scientific studies, and 
neither natural selection nor struggle for 
life, nor the influence of environment or 
any other aliases will account for the 79) 
the thought which with its thousands of 
eyes looks at us through the transparent 
curtain of nature. We can no longer say 
that in the beginning there was protoplasm, 
and that the whole world was evolved from 
it by purely mechanical or external agen- 
cies. I cannot help seeing order, law, rea- 
son, or Z0yo¢ in the world, and I cannot ac- 
count for it by ex post events, call them 
what you like—survival of the fittest, 
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natural selection, or anything else.” H. 
Spencer says, “All science leads at last 
to the mystery with which all religion 
begins.” “The Supreme and Everlasting 
Power, which religion calls God, is the 
Eternal and Inserutable Energy which sci- 
ence finds at the back of its widest gener- 
alizations, and beneath its deepest investi- 
gations.” “The absolute certainty that 
we are ever in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” Prof. Tyndall said: “It is no 
departure from the scientific method to 
place behind natural phenomena a Univer- 
sal Father, who, in answer to the prayers 
of His children, changes the currents of 
phenomena.” 

It has just been announced by Canon 
Gore that Prof. Romanes, at one timea 
radical evolutionist, had become increas- 
ingly occupied with religious problems, 
and the last ten years of his life was slow- 
ly passing from the position of a rigid 
Agnosticism, almost materialism, into the 
full communion of the Church, in which 
at last, with intellectual faculties unim- 
paired, he peacefully died.* If there were 
more theologians like Canon Gore and the 
late *Canon Aubrey Moore, and Canon 
MacColl, there would be fewer Agnostic 
scientists. 

Any one who compares the views of 
evolutionists of the present day with those 
of fifteen or twenty years ago cannot fail 
to see, how unconsciously it may be, they 
are groping their way back to the doctrines 
of Christianity. They are giving up one 
by one their old atheistic and deistic doc- 
trines of spontaneous generation, the eter- 
nity of matter, denial of causation, or 
teleology, and even doubting the truth of 
natural selection. The pendulum which 
swung to the extreme of radicalism is now 
rebounding. Let us take heed that we do 
not stop the rebound by harsh names, 
obstinacy and uncharitableness. 

Even his own friends fear that Prof. 
Huxley has practically surrendered the 
claims of evolution in its higher fields of 
ethics and sociology. And Dr. Janes, a 
radical evolutionist, mourning over Hux- 
ley’s pessimistic views, says: ‘ The strictly 
logical affirmation and scientific conception 
of a reality immanent in all phenomena, 
inconceivable indeed in its essential nature, 
because of the limitation of our knowing 
faculties, but the existence and potency of 
which constitutes the most certain of all 
our knowledge” ; and adds, “the develop- 
ment of moral power, an ever-deepening 





*His thoughts on religion had not been published when 
this article was written. 
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Let us make every concession that the 
case admits. Doubtless Calvin was serious- 
ly anxious to prevent the propagation of 
destructive error. Probably tne case o} 
Servetus was complicated with political 
plots for the overthrow of Calvin and his 
work. Certainly the reformer made some 
motion to procure the commutation of the 
yenalty to a less dreadful form of death. 

Ve will try to believe, even, what he tried 
to make himself believe, that there was no 
spark of human vindictiveness in all his 
efforts to compass the death of the man 
with whom he had for years been exchang- 
ing every sort of acrimonious insult. This 
is about all that can be said. But against 
this we have before our eyes those fatal 
letters of Calvin’s confidential friend, De 
Trie, which show the reformer in the act of 
furnishing the proofs to convict his antag- 
onist before the cruel tribunal at Vienne, 
in France, and the sentence of that court 
“at ay upon seventeen letters furnished 
»y John Calvin, preacher at Geneva. We 
have that letter to Farel, of seven years 
before, in which, speaking of Servetus’ 
offer to come on to Geneva, if Calvin 
wished, to “discuss certain subjects with 
him, he says: “I shall make him no 
promises, for if he comes, and if I have any 
influence in the city, I shall see to it that 
he does not get out of it alive.” We have 
Calvin’s own avowal that the arrest of the 
furtive sojourner and the relentless prose- 
cution that followed were of his instigation. 
We have the official record and Calvin’s 
own version of the bitter, bitter wranglings 
between himself and the prisoner in the 
presence of the judges, and of his last in- 
terview with the condemned, on the eve of 
execution, in which he shows himself to 
the last the same fierce dogmatizer. And 
finally, we have his writing in self-vindi- 
cation, when the dreadful scene was over, 
in which he taunts his dead adversary with 
not having formally restated, in the article 
of death, the doctrines for which he hero- 
ically perished, and seizes on his dying 
prayers as a proof that he had no sincerity 
in his opinions. It is in this same paper 
that he recites the appearance of Servetus, 
when his punishment was announced to 
him: “ When the news was brought to 
him, he seemed at intervals like one 


to turn to Calvin’s Commentaries, he would have found 
these identical expositions given to many of the same 
texts! As tothe principle which strikes him as so bold 
a novelty in Servetus, he will find it as far back as Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, not to say as far back as the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. Theology may be a very unworthy study, 
but after all it is well to know something about it before 
undertaking to write on theological subjects. Dr. Willis’ 
slip-up on such a matter as this tends to discredit that 
splendid air of omniscience with which he sweeps away 
all remaining doubt as (for instance) to the date of the 
prophets, and the authorship of the fourth gospel. 
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stunned. Then he sighed so that the whole 
room resounded. Anon, he began to howl 
like a mad man. In short, he had no more 
° ihe ‘ ard la 
eud he got to cryimg so that he beat his 
breast incessantly, bellowing, in his Spanish 
fashion, ‘ Misericordia! misericordia !?” 
Through all these dismal documents, not 
one syllable of tenderness or human pity, 
unless it is in that letter to Farel, of the 
20th of August, in which he says: “I 
hope he will be sentenced to death, but I 
wish that they may mitigate the horror of 
his punishment.” 

The prevailing motive that impelled the 
burning of Servetus was not less honorable 
than that which stirred in the bosoms of 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim on an occasion 
not inall respects unlike: “It is expedient 
that one man die for the people.” Here 
was a golden opportunity for vindicating 
the reformed churches from that reproach 
of latitudinarianism that was thrown upon 
them by the Catholics. Thus wrote the 
pastors of Zurich when officially consulted 
on the matter by the Geneva magistrates: 
“We think it needful to show great rigor 
against him, and all the more as our 
churches are decried, in distant parts, as 
heretical, or as lending protection to here- 
tics. Divine Providence now offers an 
opportunity to purge yourselves, and us at 
the same time, of an unjust accusation,” 
It is a curious fact, repeatedly illustrated 
in ecclesiastical history, that ‘persecuted 
heretics commonly seek to vindicate them- 
selves from the charge of heresy by perse- 
cuting other heretics still more heretical. 
In the present case the fact has a double 
illustration ; for among those who have 
given their strong approbation to the exe- 
cution of Servetus is the most unexpected 
name of Dr. Jerome Bolsec, who had been 
hunted out of Geneva in peril of his life by 
the same John Calvin, for his unsoundness 
on predestination. Ile attempts to settle 
this account with his adversary by a “ Life 
of Calvin” which is the reverse of a pane: 
gyric. But he protests therein: ‘‘I do not 
write these things out of any displeasure 
at the death of such a monstrous and 
stinking heretic as Servetus; I wish that 
all his like were exterminated and the 
church of our Lord well purged of such 
vermin.” 

This name of Bolsee brings to mind the 
story of his trial, the documents of which 
have lately been printed in full by another 
Geneva antiquary, Mr. Henry Fazy, and 
prove that the austere severity of Calvin 
in the case of Servetus was no solitary 
lapse under unwonted temptation, for his 
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pursuit of Bolsec, if less fatal in its result, 
was not less truculent. 

A ePeNntiury and no half avn that malicions 
wit, Volcaire, who never knew how to doa 
generous thing without mixing it with a 
malignant stab at somebody, paraded the 
Servetus story in its worst light, by way of 
exhibiting Protestants as equally intolerant 
with Catholics. One of the most eminent 
of the Geneva pastors, Vernet, set himself 
to the task of refutation, and made appli- 
cation to the city council for access to the 
official documents, which at that time were 
under lock and key. He was surprised at 
the delays and discouragements which he 
encountered. The syndic Calandrini ad- 
vised him that silence seemed wiser than 
anything that could be said. Vernet 
begged that at least three questions which 
he wished to put might be answered from 
the documents, and pressed his petition 
with some importunity. He received at 
last a letter from the syndic, of which he 
could not complain as wanting in explicit- 
ness. It ran on this wise: “The council 
considers it important that the criminal 
procedure against Servetus should not be 
made public, and does not wish it to be 
communicated to any person whatever, 
either in whole or in part. The conduct of 
Calvin and of the council was such that we 
wish it to be buried in profound oblivion. 
There is no defence for Calvin. Plead the 
state of your health in excuse for dropping 
a work which will either be damaging to 
religion, to the Reformation, and to the 
good fame of Geneva, or will be very un- 
faithful to the truth.” 

More than a century has gone by, and 
the archives of Geneva, and many a sor- 
rowful document besides, are now accessible 
to every comer. But the advice of Syndic 
Calandrini to any one who would attempt 
the vindication, on this head, of the other- 
wise illustrious memory of Calvin, is as 
good advice to-day as it was then. 


(For CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. ] 

WHAT SHOULD THE ATTITUDE OF 
THE CHURCH BE TOWARDS EVO- 
LUTION AS A WORKING THEORY 
OF THE UNIVERSE? 

BY THE REV. GIDEON J. BURTON, M.A. 
THERE was a time when men of science 
exhibited a personal hostility towards 

Christian scholars. The fault lay perhaps 

as much with the theologian as with the 

scientist. The leaders of religious thought 
were too much opposed to scientific investi- 
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gations, and scientific men were too radical 
°» ’ too positive in their conclusions. That 

ee faaet nossine aweav No modern 
theologian can close his eyes to the sta1t- 
ling revelations which have been made in 
recent years by scientific men. And he is 
bound to acknowledge that many of their 
conclusions may possibly be true. These 
conclusions he cannot aflirm or deny, be- 
cause the facts are not before him at first 
hand. The inferences from these facts may 
appear to him to still require proof, I 
think they do, and it may take centuries 
to decide some of them. 

It has been said that the characteristic 
temper of the thinkers of our time is “sus- 
pense of judgment.” Prof. Osborne, of 
Columbia College, at a meeting of Ameri- 
can naturalists in Baltimore, in December 
last, said: “It seems best to consider that 
we are on the threshold of the Evolutionary 
Problem and to take an entirely agnostic 
or doubtful position as to all the prevalent 
theories and press forward to the search 
for laws which may not be forthcoming 
until the next century.” 

What shall we do in the meantime? 
“ W hat should be the attitude of the Church 
towards evolution as a working theory of 
the universe?” I want to premise that by 
“the Church” in what I shall say I mean 
churchmen, the clergy and laity as individ- 
uals. The Church in its corporate capacity 
has, I think, no more to do with scientific 
theories than Holy Scripture has, and it 
scrupulously avoids them. If she had taken 
neither side in the time of Galileo, adopted 
neither the Ptolemaic or Copernican system 
of astronomy, she would not have stultified 
herself, as she did in the eyes of all subse- 
quent generations. It seems to me that the 
proper course for us to assume, for the sake 
of argument, is that the conclusions of 
science are true, and inquire what these 
conclusions amount to ; what effect, if any, 
their establishment would have upon the 
doctrines of Christianity ; to what extent 
they would change or modify our ideas of 
God’s working in nature ; and if we find, 
which I think we will, that if fully proven, 
they would not militate against the faith, 
the Church can afford to wait, assured that 
no amount of discovery in the field of evo- 
lution can dispense with the necessity of an 
Almighty and ever-present Creator. 

The most venerable theological writers, 
like Sts. Augustine, Basil,Gregory of Nyssa, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Cornelius i Lapide 
accepted a doctrine which, without any vio- 
lence to language, may be called a theory 
of evolution. The theory of evolution asa 
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method of creation, which is all that its 
advocates claim, is not inconsistent with 
Holy Scripture and the teachings of the 
Church, and is accepted by the most ortho- 
dox modern theologians. Says the late Dr. 
McCosh: “I have been defending evolution, 
but in doing so, have given the proper ac- 
covnt of it as the method of God’s pro- 
cedure, and find that when it is so under- 
stood, it is in no way inconsistent with 
Scripture.” And Dr. Pusey wrote: “What 
are we that we should object to any mode 
of creation as unbefitting our Creator?” 
And speaking of the origin of species, and 
the struggle for existence, says: “These 
questions have no bearing whatever upon 
theology.” If time would permit, I could 
quote many others. Let me give you the 
view of the theory of the process of crea- 
tion as held by evolutionists of our day 
and considered most in harmony with mod- 
ern knowledge. To prove that this view 
is not too conservative, I will say that it is 
taken from the Outlook edited by Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. 

“The present organic world is the prod- 
uct of an evolution, but this evolution is the 
deliberate method of a Divine Intelligence. 

““God made the body of man out of dust, 
though not instantaneously, but by a long 
evolutionary process. God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life—a spiritual 
life, a new thing not breathed into the ani- 
mals over which dominion was given to 
man, and this new endowment of spirit to 
mankind is itself capable of a long evo- 
lution until man shall reach the ideal re- 
vealed to us by God through the incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Says Canon MacColl, in his recent work, 
“Life Here and Hereafter” : “The Chris- 
tian need have no hesitation in accepting, 
within reasonable bounds, the doctrine of 
evolution, viz., that all forms of life have 
been developed from a few primordial germs 
in an ascending scale until man appeared 
as the apex, and, in a manner, the recapit- 
ulation of the process. I do not say that 
evolution, as thus stated, is absolutely 
proved as a fact, but the balance of evi- 
dence is so much that way that we had 
better look the doctrine fairly in the face, 
and ask ourselves whether there is any- 
thing in it calculated to shake our faith in 
the creed of Christendom. So far as I have 
stated it, there is nothing that conflicts with 
the Christian faith.” 

The theory of the evolution of the body 
of man from a lower animal order, it seems 
to me, is not a question of much religious 
signification. Dr. McCosh, late president 


of Princeton College, wrote: “If any one 
asks me if I believe man’s body to have 
come from a brute I answer that I do not 
know.” Prof. Orban, of the Roman Catho- 
lic University at Washington, writes: “ Did 
the Creator make choice of a living body 
already existing, to raise it up to the dig- 
nity of a human soul made in His own 
image? I donot know. I would consider 
it a question open to free discussion,” and 
goes on to show that it is not inconsistent 
with the account of man’s creation in the 
book of Genesis. 

Again, are we to accept the theory of ex- 
treme evolutionists like Le Conte and Drum- 
mond, that the higher nature of man was 
developed out of the lower animal instincts? 
That is a question, too, for science, not re- 
ligion, and we may leave it for science to 
determine. The learned Bishop of Ripon, 
Boyd Carpenter, says: “There are many 


who feel an immense dread of such a theory ° 


as this, . it seems to them fatal to the 
very life of religion. But there is no need,” 
he continues, “to be afraid of truth, and if 
it can be shown that they are evolved, it 
is the part of religious and reasonable men 
to accept it. It is of course far from true 
that this has been proved, but if it were 
proved it would leave the first germ of 
conscience unexplained, for the theory of 
evolution is a theory of method, not a theory 
of origin.” 

I deprecate the spirit which is still mani- 
fested in some quarters against scientific 
men. As has been well said by a recent 
writer: “They are accused of falsifying 
the verities of God, because they have cor- 
rected our common acceptance of facts by 
the sacred standard of God in nature.” 
Again he says: “ Abusing your opponent 
is not answering him. Gibbeting them in 
public speeches and consigning them to per- 
dition is not the way to convert them. The 
result has been to turn them into railers 
and accusers, and the penalty has been 
agnosticism.” H. Spencer says in a letter 
to Dr. Janes: “I have had to rebut the 
charge of materialism times too numerous 
to mention, and I have now given it up. It 
is impossible to give more emphatic denial 
or assign more conclusive proof than I have 
repeatedly done, as you know. My antag- 
onists (they are Christians) must continue 
to vilify me as they please. I cannot pre- 
vent them.” Says Professor Fiske, notwith- 
out some excusable bitterness : “ Defenders 
of the established creed persistently ascribe 
to their antagonists views which they do 
not hold, and thus furnish themselves with 
weapons of offence.” 
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It seems to me there are two ways of 
looking at the views of scientists, as there 
are of looking at the opinions of others 
from whom we may differ, viz., to select 
the points in which we agree, or those in 
which we disagree. I prefer the former. 
We gain nothing by calling them names— 
materialists, agnostics,etc.—instead of hail- 
ing with pleasure any approach which such 
men as Spencer, Heckel, Romanes, and 
Huxley may make to the doctrines of 
Revelation. A recent Christian writer 
taunts them with not being able to get 
along without using Christian terms and 
Christian phraseology, as “the purpose of 
this,” “the object of that,” and “the de- 
sign of the other.” I rejoice that these 
men, who began with the idea of turning 
God out of His own universe, are coming to 
see that they cannot do without an “un- 
seen, inscrutable and intelligent Power be- 
hind all phenomena.” Let them call it 
what they please, if they mean the same as 
we do by what we call God. I rejoice to 
know that there is a way of proving the ex- 
istence of God outside of Revelation, and by 
a purely scientific process; and if we will 
treat the scientists in a Christ-like spirit, 
and patiently wait for the final results of 
their investigations, I believe they will re- 
dound to the greater glory of God. Prof. 
Max Miiller says in a recent article in the 

Vineteenth Century: “There is.a power 
that manifests itself in the whole universe. 
Call that Power the Father, or call it a 
person, and you will neither gain nor lose 
anything.” Scientists are, I believe, work- 
ing back to Revelation. They are adopt- 
ing its teachings, although they still try to 
account for many things by natural causes. 
One says, “ We see in nature the influence 
of a free will, teaching us that all living 
things depend on an everlasting Creator 
and Ruler.” And let me quote further the 
most recent views of Max Miiller, an avowed 
evolutionist. “I cannot help discovering 
in nature an all-pervading causality or rea- 


_Son for everything. Accident has been 


dethroned in all scientific studies, and 
neither natural selection nor struggle for 
life, nor the influence of environment or 
any other aliases will account for the 2y0¢ 
the thought which with its thousands of 
eyes looks at us through the transparent 
curtain of nature. We can no longer say 
that in the beginning there was protoplasm, 
and that the whole world was evolved from 
it by purely mechanical or external agen- 
cies. I cannot help seeing order, law, rea- 
son, or Z0yo¢c in the world, and I cannot ac- 
count for it by ex post events, call them 
what you like—survival of the fittest, 


natural selection, or anything else.” H. 
Spencer says, “All science leads at last 
to the mystery with which all religion 
begins.” “The Supreme and Everlasting 
Power, which religion calls God, is the 
Eternal and Inscrutable Energy which sci- 
ence finds at the back of its widest gener- 
alizations, and beneath its deepest investi- 
gations.” “The absolute certainty that 
we are ever in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” Prof. Tyndall said: “It is no 
departure from the scientific method to 
place behind natural phenomena a Univer- 
sal Father, who, in answer to the prayers 
of His children, changes the currents of 
phenomena.” 

It has just been announced by Canon 
Gore that Prof. Romanes, at one timea 
radical evolutionist, had become increas- 
ingly occupied with religious problems, 
and the last ten years of his life was slow- 
ly passing from the position of a rigid 
Agnosticism, almost materialism, into the 
full communion of the Church, in which 
at last, with intellectual faculties unim- 
paired, he peacefully died.* If there were 
more theologians like Canon Gore and the 
late Canon Aubrey Moore, and Canon 
MacColl, there would be fewer Agnostic 
sciertists. 

Any one who compares the views of 
evolutionists of the present day with those 
of fifteen or twenty years ago cannot fail 
to see, how unconsciously it may be, they 
are groping their way back to the doctrines 
of Christianity. They are giving up one 
by one their old atheistic and deistic doc- 
trines of spontaneous generation, the eter- 
nity of matter, denial of causation, or 
teleology, and even doubting the truth of 
natural selection. The pendulum which 
swung to the extreme of radicalism is now 
rebounding. Let us take heed that we do 
not stop the rebound by harsh names, 
obstinacy and uncharitableness. 

Even his own friends fear that Prof. 
Huxley has practically surrendered the 
claims of evolution in its higher fields of 
ethics and sociology. And Dr. Janes, a 
radical evolutionist, mourning over Hux- 
ley’s pessimistic views, says: “ The strictly 
logical affirmation and scientific conception 
of a reality immanent in all phenomena, 
inconceivable indeed in its essential nature, 
because of the limitation of our knowing 
faculties, but the existence and potency of 
which constitutes the most certain of all 
our knowledge” ; and adds, “the develop- 
ment of moral power, an ever-deepening 





*His thoughts on religion had not been published when 
this article was written. 
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moral consciousness through the conflict 
with evil, is the lesson of evolutionary 
ethics. 

Nine years ago Phillips Brooks, with his 

marvellous insight, saw the turning of the 
tide, and in an essay on the New Theism 
says: “ There are indications more or less 
clear that the scientific and philosophical 
systems, whose stately building we have 
all been watching with the profoundest 
interest, are at last becoming ready for 
the thought of God, and are beginning to 
claim it. ‘That there is such a turning ” he 
says, “there can be no doubt,” and with his 
big, warm heart he was ready to welcome 
the wanderers back. 

One of the most striking admissions of 
modern science is that recently made by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, president of one of 
the most important and advanced scientific 
bodies in the world, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which 
shows that the belief in the theory of Nat- 
ural Selection is weakening, and he frankly 
admits that, if it is rejected, there is no al- 
ternative but “to fall back on the mediate 
or immediate agency of Intelligent Design.” 
H. Spencer has also recently written an 
article on the Inadequacy of Natural Selec- 
tion. While Prof. Weismann, a most rad- 
ical evolutionist, in a recent paper says, 
“ We must assume Natural Selection be- 
cause there is no other way of explain- 
ing the adaptation of organisms without 
assuming the help of a principle of design.” 
If scientific men one after another acknowl- 
edge the inadequacy of Natural Selection, 
it may be but a short time before the doc- 
trine of Creative Personality will be uni- 
versally accepted. 

Listen to the words of John Fiske: 
“ The existence of God—the supreme truth 
asserted by Christianity and inferior his- 
toric religions—is asserted with equal em- 
phasis by that Cosmic philosophy which 
seeks its data in science alone. Evolution 
teaches us to realize more vividly than 
theology can teach us to realize the utter 
absurdity of Atheism. It has made Athe- 
ism forever impossible.” And again: 
“From birth until death we are dependent 
on a power to whose eternal decrees we 
must submit, to whose dispensations we 
must resign ourselves, and upon whose con- 
stancy we may implicitly rely. Itis scien- 
tific inquiry, working quite independently 
of theology, which has led us to the 
conclusion that all the dynamic phenomena 
of nature constitute but the multiform 
revelation of an omnipresent Power that 
is not identifiable with nature.” And the 


late Canon Liddon has declared that : 
“To assert God’s presence in his works 
while refusing to identify Him with them 
is but to repeat the teaching of the great 
theologians of the undivided Church.” 

I will adduce but one more proof of my 
position that there is a decided reaction 
towards religion among scientific men. 
M. Brunetiere has published an article in 
the Revue des deux Mondeson the “ Bank- 


ruptcy of Science,” which is havinga great : 


run in France. His position is that sci- 
ence is bankrupt in the sense that it has 
failed to satisfy what is in the nature of 
man, or to explain the mystery that sur- 
rounds him. The London Saturday Re- 
veiw, in commenting on it, says: “A free- 
thought attitude among students even when 
it was not sincere, used to be a successful 
pose, because it was @ la mode in the Latin 
Quarter. The same cannot be said now. 
The youth of the schools have not grown 
pious, but Auguste Comte, Renan and 
Darwin have Jost the hold that they had 
on the students, and their increasing ‘ mys- 
ticism’ is noted with pain and disgust. by 
the sceptics who were born earlier in the 
century. Several writers of note could be 
named who, from being the thorough-going 
materialists that they were some ten or 
fifteen years ago, have with steadily in- 
creasing boldness been reaching towards 
an idealism that is almost if not quite relig- 
ious.” “A change is passing over science 
no less than literature,” says a very recent 
reviewer of “Professor Huxley’s Creed,” 
“a new spirit and wider views towards 
which men are moving, as they realize 
how inadequate is the materialism of the 
Comtes, Haeckels, etc.” Tyndall, Huxley 
and H. Spencer protest against being 
classed with the materialistic school, which 
they say has no claim to rank with the 
great schools of philosophy. 

“Tt may be a long way off, but the time 
is surely coming when the scientific world 
will be most forward to do homage to the 
Lord of all power and might. There are 
many signs of it, and the great men who 
now stand professedly in the ranks of the 
agnostics cannot at times conceal the un- 
soundness of their footing,” said a speaker 
at the last Church Congress.* 

I wish there was time to show you in 
their own words how keenly such men as 
Fiske, Herbert Spencer and the higher 
class of scientists have felt the hostile atti- 
tude of the majority of Christian writers. 





* Prof. Fiske writes to the author, “The reaction 
ome 3 materialism, etc., to which you allude is unmis- 
akable. 
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I would like to give the scientists fair play, 
which they have not always had. “Scien- 
tific writers,” as one of them says, “are 
accused of holding opinions which they not 
only do not hold, but against which they 
have publicly protested. Devotion to 
time-hallowed tradition is liable to be 
accompanied by a lofty disregard for 
accuracy of statement, which to the scien- 
tific inquirer seems so indispensable.” 

I believe that if the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, the evolution of the body, the mind 
and conscience should prove to be true, it 
would not destroy or change the Christian 
faith. It might change the way of ex- 
plaining or accounting for facts, but would 
not change the facts themselves. It would 
have no more effect upon Christianity than 
the acceptance of the discoveries of Galileo 
and Giérdano Bruno had. 

Before closing I want to point out some 
of the benefits which, I think, we have de- 
rived from the recent discoveries of science. 
I speak not as a scientific man, but as one 
who hopes that the aid which science has 
given him may be useful to others. 

1. Let us take the Divine Immanence. 
So prominent has this doctrine become, 
that a writer already referred to says: 
“The sum total of what scientific men 
would have us believe is, after all, the Im- 
manence of God.” It is surprising what 
fear some Christians have that this doctrine 
will lead to Pantheism. It is utterly op- 
posed to Pantheism. Says Prof. Fiske : 
“From first to last it has been implied 
that while the universe is the manifestation 
of Deity, yetis Deity something more than 
the universe. Once really adopt the con- 
ception of an omnipresent God, without 
whose notice ‘not even a sparrow falleth 
to the ground,’ and it becomes evident that 
the law of gravity is but an expression of 
a particular mode of Divine action, and 
what is true of this law is true of all laws.” 

y the Divine Immanence I understand 
that God is not outside His creation, but 
immanent or abiding in it, though per- 
sonally distinct from it; not limited by 
it, but infinitely transcending it.* It is 
the Scriptural idea contained in the words 
of St. Paul: “God is all and in all”; 
“Christ in whom are all things”; “In 
Him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing.” It corrects the old Deistic concep- 
tion of God which has influenced the 
Christian world for many generations. We 
no longer think of God as a great Creator 





*‘* He is infinitely above and beyond, while potentially 
within all things. In God there is absolute transcendence 
of substance, while there is in the world the immanence 
of His efficiency.”—Bishop McLaren. 


who in six days made the heavens and the 
earth and rested on the seventh day from 
all His works, and since then has been sit- 
ting on His distant throne watching this 
planet wheel around in space, occasionally 
sending His angels from the distant heavens 
to watch over and guard His people; at 
last sending His only Son to live among 
men for three and thirty years, who, when 
He had accomplished our redemption, re- 
turned to His far-off throne; but we think 
of Him as being very near us, even within 
our souls, manifesting Himself in all His 
works; that what we call natural laws are 
but His working; that He has come into 
human life in the person of the Logos, His 
only-begotten Son, and is gradually filling 
humanity with Himself. Inow understand 
as I never did before how He can dwell in 
us and we in Him. I nolonger have to try 
to lift my thoughts and send my prayers 
to the great central sun around which the 
old astronomers thought all other suns re- 
volved, which was God’s throne, for I 
know that He is in my very soul, so close, as. 
one has said, that He cannot be called near. 

Again, take the Antiquity of Man. Ge- 
ology finds him existing at a date im- 
mensely earlier than was once supposed. 
Biology has added the conjecture that his 
physical form at least was developed from 
some lower animal form, and this would 
necessitate a still earlier date for his ap- 
pearance. Some think that the age of the 
earth can be approximately calculated, and 
that it falls far short of the demands made 
upon it by the extreme evolutionists. But 
suppose the geologist does want a million 
years for the evolution of the earth, and 
the biologist a million more for the evolu- 
tion of man, what are millions of years to 
Him who is from everlasting to everlasting ? 
Does it not help us better to understand 
the eternity of God? Does it not give us 
a far more exalted idea of the great Cre- 
ator, carrying on the work of creation, as 
our Saviour says, “My Father worketh 
hitherto,” than to think of Him as in eter- 
nal rest, contemplating His own perfec- 
tions? Does it not increase our reverence 
and admiration of His wisdom and power 
so that we are ready to fall down and wor- 
ship Him and say, “ Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty.” 

Is the theory of evolution inconsistent 
with the spiritual consciousness of man, his 
consciousness of a divine life which makes 
him more than an animal and links him 
with God? Idonot think so. The pic- 
ture of the slow evolution of man, which 
science has enrolled, in no way affects his 
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spiritual nature. It may modify our view 
of the method which God has pursued in 
the development of that nature, but it con- 
tains nothing to shake our belief in its 
reality. 

Nor does it militate against the doctrine 
of the Fall of Man. The moral and spirit- 
ual degeneration of races is an important 
fact in history. Says Prof. Lankester: 
“ The traditional history of mankind fur- 
nishes us with notable examples of degen- 
eration. Many savage races, as we at 
present know them, are actually degener- 
ate, and are descended from ancestors 
possessed of a relatively elaborate civiliza- 
tion. Degeneration has a very large share 
in the explanation of the most barbarous 
races, such as the Fuegians, Bushmen, and 
even the Australians. They exhibit evi- 
ences of being descended from ancestors 
more cultivated than themselves.” If evi- 
dences of degeneration are spread so widely 
over the world, there is not a very solid ba- 
sis for an argument from evolution against 
degeneracy in the race and so of the Fall 
of Man. 

And how has evolution affected the doc- 
trine of Teleology, or the Argument from 
Design? It has greatly enlarged and 
‘strengthened it. Dr. Iverach, author of a 
work on “ Christianity and Evolution,” ad- 


mits that Prof. Huxley has proved that the 
intelligence which was needed to produce 
a watch which evolved other watches, is 
immensely greater than that of Paley’s 


watchmaker. He admits that “no one 
ever strengthened the argument from de- 
sign as Darwin has done. Evolution,” he 
says, “has widened it beyond measure, 
and the universe, its history and its order 
are seen to be worthy of a presiding and 
‘guiding Intelligence even of an infinite 
order.” 

Modern science teaches us to believe 
that “insects, animals and birds were made 
for their own pleasure and enjoyment, irre- 
spective of any use or benefit to man,” that 
“the leaf and the flower and the fruit and 
the animal’s joy in existence are at the 
same time ends in themselves, and yet min- 
ister to other ends” ; and so while correct- 
ing, in some respects, it has enriched and 
emphasized the evidences of design. 

Evolution throws much light upon the 
mystery of pain and suffering. It claims 
a place for them in the order, not in the 
disorder, of the universe. It shows that 
they have always been necessary for the 
higher development of our race. “ With- 
out the shadows, no beauty of landscape or 
human countenance; without the dark shad- 
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ows of sin and suffering, no moral beauty, 
no ethical advancement,” says one of the 
most decided evolutionists. “Suffering 
is the badge of all the tribe of sentient 
things. It is no accidental accompaniment 
but an essential constituent of the cosmical 
process,” says Huxley. This agrees with 
St. Paul’s declaration that all creation is 
groaning under the pains and struggles to 
a higher life. The teaching of Christianity 
and the theory of evolution are the same 
“Perfection through suffering.”—Rom. viii. 
18; II. Cor. iv. 17; Heb. v. 8. 

What has all this to do with the “ atti- 
tude of the Church,” or churchmen, as I 
take it, towards evolution? I think, very 
much. We should have at least a friendly 
attitude towards it. We should have our 
minds open to conviction, ready te accept 
truth from whatever source it may come, 
glad to receive any light which may be 
thrown upon the great problem of the uni- 
verse. The truths of Revelation and the 
doctrines of science, when properly estab- 
lished, cannot comeinto conflict. Both have 
God for their author. 

I will close with two quotations: the 
first is from Prof. Fiske, an avowed Evo- 
lutionist : “The doctrine of Evolution 
makes God our constant refuge and sup- 
port, and nature His true revelation; and 
when all its religious complications shall 
have been set forth, it will be seen to be 
the most potent ally that Christianity has 
ever had in elevating mankind.” The other 
extract is from Dr. Iverach, who does not 
seem to have much love for Evolutionists : 
“ What is essential is that we maintain and 
vindicate the continued dependence of all 
creation on its Maker, and that if things 
are made so as to make themselves, God 
is their Maker after all, and if evolution 
can tell us anything of the method of cre- 
ation, and the order in which the different 
forms of life appeared, then we ought to 
rejoice in it.” 


THE CONTINUITY OF LIFE. 


BY JOHN WATSON, M.A. 
From The Expositor (London), May, 1895. 


WHEN William Blake, the painter-poet, 
lay dying, “‘he said he was going to that 
country he had all his life wished to see,” 
and just before he died ‘‘ he burst into sing- 
ing of the things he saw.” It was the pas- 
sion of a saint, whose heart had long been 
lifted above the present world; it was the 
vision of a mystic, whose imagination had 
long been exercised on the world to come. 
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Few outside the Bible succession have been 
inspired of the Holy Ghost like him who 
wrote the Songs of Innocence and illustrated 
the Epic of Job. But common men share 
in their measure this instinct of the eternal, 
this curiosity of the unseen. One must be 
afflicted with spiritual stupidity or cursed 
by incurable frivolity who has never thought 
of that new state on which he may any 
day enter, nor speculated concerning its con- 
ditions. Amid the pauses of this life, when 
the doors are closed and the traffic on the 
streets has ceased, our thoughts travel by 
an irresistible attraction to the other life. 
What like will it be, and what will be its 
circumstances? What will be its occupa- 
tions and history? ‘‘ God forgive me,” said 
Charles Kingsley, facing death, ‘‘but I look 
forward to it with an intense and reverent 
curiosity.” He need not have asked pardon, 
for he was fulfilling his nature. 

One is not astonished that this legitimate 
curiosity has created a literature, or that its 
books can be divided into sheep and goats. 
Whenever any province transcends experi- 
ence and is veiled in mystery, it is certain 
to be the play of a childish and irresponsi- 
ble fancy or the subject of elaborate and 
semi-scientific reasoning. Were it possible to 
place a fool’s-cap on one of our most sublime 


ideas, and turn immortality itself into an 
absurdity, it is done when a vulgar imagina- 
tion has peddled with the details of the 
future, and has accomplished a travesty of 


the Revelation of St. John. From time to 
time ignorant charlatans will trade on relig- 
ious simplicity and trifle with sacred emo- 
tions, whose foolishness and profanity go 
before them unto judgment. Heaven is the 
noblest imagination of the human heart, and 
any one who robs this imagination of its 
august dignity and spiritual splendor has 
committed acrime. Certain thoughtful and 
reverent writers, on the other hand, have 
addressed themselves to the future existence 
and its probable laws with a becoming seri- 
ousness and modesty. The Unseen Universe, 
which was understood to be written by two 
eminent scientists, and Isaac Taylor’s Phys- 
tcal Theory of Another Life, are books wor- 
thy of a great subject, and a fit offering on 
the altar of Faith. Within a limited range 
science and philosophy are welcome proph- 
ets on the unseen, but at a point they leave 
us, and we stand alone, awe-struck, fasci- 
nated, before the veil. No one has come 
from the other side and spoken with author- 
ity save Jesus. 

One who believes in the pre-existence of 
our Master approaches the Gospels with high 
expectation and sustains a distinct disap- 
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pointment. Jesus’ attitude to the other 
world is a sustained contradiction because 
His life reveals a radiant knowledge and His 
teaching preserves a rigid silence. As Jesus 
moves through the Gospels, the sheen of 
Heaven is visible upon Him. Below the 
mixed noises of earth the voice of the eter- 
nal fell on His ear; beyond the hostile circle 
of Pharisees He saw the joy in the presence 
of God (St. Luke xv. 7). Once and again 
came the word from heaven, ‘‘This is my 
Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” 
(St. Matt. iii. 17), and in His straits the 
angels ministered unto Him (St. Matt. iv. 
11). He lived so close to the frontier that 
His garments were once shot through with 
light, and His relations with the departed 
were so intimate that He spake with the 
past leaders of Israel concerning His mis- 
sion (St. Matt. xvii. 2). It does not surprise 
one that Jesus should suddenly disappear 
any more than that a bubble should rise to 
the surface of water, or that He ascended 
from the earth any more than that a bird 
should open its wings and fly. It was not 
strange that Jesus should pass into the un- 
seen; it was strange that He should appear 
in the seen. 

Jesus had established in His own Person 
that communication which ancient ages had 
desired, and modern science is laboring to 
attain. One may be pardoned for antici- 
pating some amazing results—a more com- 
plete apocalypse. What unsuspected appli- 
cations of natural law, what new revelations 
of spiritual knowledge, what immense reaches 
of Divine service, what boundless possibili- 
ties of life, might not Jesus have revealed 
in the sphere of the unseen. We search in 
vain for these open mysteries—this lift- 
ing of the veil from the occult. Whatever 
Jesus may have seen, and whatever He may 
have known, were locked in His breast, 

“ , . . Oorsomething sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 

No believer in the pre-existence of Jesus 
can affect indifference to this silence; every 
one must desire some relief from its press- 
ure. Most likely Jesus recognized that 
frequent references to the circumstances of 
the unseen world would have obscured one 
of the chief points in His teaching. He was 
ever insisting that the kingdom of heaven 
was no distant colony in. the clouds, but an 
institution set up in this present world. He 
was ever hindered by the gross conceptions 
of the Jews, who could not compass any 
other Utopia than a conquering Messiah and 
a visible Theocracy. It was hard enough to 
cleanse the sight of His disciples from a re- 
ligious imperialism, and to possess them 
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with the vision of a spiritual society. Had 
He once excited their imagination with an 
Apocalypse of gold, then they had never 
grasped the fact that the kingdom of God is 
within, and they had been quite unsettled 
for the labor of its establishment. They 
must understand with all their hearts that 
where Jesus and the men of His Spirit were 
the kingdom stood, whether in some obscure 
village of Galilee or in the many mansions 
of His Father’s house. There are moods in 
which we should have liked a chapter on 
heaven from Jesus, in our wiser moments we 
see it would have been premature. When 
the kingdom had been fairly founded on 
earth an apocalypse of glory would be a reén- 
forcement of hope. While it was only an 
ideal it had been the destruction of faith. 

Jesus broke His reserve on the last night 
of the three years’ fellowship, when He was 
about to depart from His disciples’ sight by 
the way of the Cross, and they would be left 
to face the world in His name. They had 
come together to the veil, and before He 
passed within, through His rent body, He 
must give His friends an assurance of the 
unseen that their hearts may not be troubled. 
As often as He had spoken of the Ageless 
Life, He had touched on the life to come, 
now He gave His solitary deliverance on the 
sphere of that life, and the form is charac- 
teristic of the Master. There could never 
be competition or comparison between Jesus 
and St. John; the magnificence of the apoc- 
alypse fades before one simple word of the 
last discourse. Jesus utilizes the great par- 
able of the Family for the last time; and as 
He had invested Fatherhood and Sonhood 
with their highest meaning, so He now spir- 
itualizes Home. What Mary’s cottage at 
Bethany had been to the little company 
during the Holy Week, with its quiet rest 
after the daily turmoil of Jerusalem; what 
some humble house on the shore of Galilee 
was to St. John, with its associations of 
Salome; what the great Temple was to the 
pious Jews, with its Presence of the Eter- 
nal, that on the higher scale was Heaven. 
Jesus availed Himself of a wealth of tender 
recollections and placed Heaven in the heart 
of humanity when He said, ‘‘ My Father's 
House.” 

It is, however, one thing to be silent about 
the circumstances of the future and another 
to be silent about its nature. The reticence 
of Jesus about the next world has an ample 
compensation in His suggestions regarding 
the next life. Jesus was not indifferent to 
surroundings—He was grateful for the home 
at Bethany; Jesus was chiefly concerned 
about life—He counted it of the last im- 
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portance to give a right direction to life. 
During all His ministry Jesus was fighting 
ideas of life which were false, not so much 
because they were wicked as because they 
were temporary. He was insisting on ideals 
of life which were true, not only because 
they were good but because they were eter- 
nal. His conception of life was open to criti- 
cism just because it was so independent of 
time and space. It was not national, it was 
human; it was not for His day, but forever. 
You are impressed by the perspective in 
Jesus’ teaching, the sense of beyond, and it 
is always spiritual. Neither this world in its 
poverty nor the next in its wealth is to be 
compared with life, any more than a body 
with a soul. The great loss of the present 
is to exchange your life for this world, the 
great gain in the world to come is still to ob- 
tain life (St. Mark x. 30). The point of con- 
nection between the seen and the unseen 
—the only bridge that spans the gulf—is 
life. In this state of things we settle its 
direction, in the next we shall see its perfec- 
tion. According to the drift of Jesus’ preach- 
ing, the whole spiritual content of this 
present life, its knowledge, skill, aspirations, 
character, will be carried over into the 
future, and life hereafter be the continua- 
tion of life here. 

This assumption underlies Jesus’ words at 
every turn, and comes to the surface in the 
parables of Service and Reward. They im- 
ply the continuity of life: they illuminate 
its conditions. The Master commits five 
talents to the servant, and the trust isshrewd- 
ly managed. The five become ten, and the 
Master is fully satisfied. What reward does 
He propose for His servant? Is it release 
from labor and responsibility—a future in 
contrast with the past? Is it, so to say, re- 
tirement and a pension? It would not be 
absurd, but it would be less than the best. 
Something more could surely be done with 
this man’s exercised and developed gifts— 
his foresight. prudence, courage, enterprise. 
The past shapes the future, and this ser- 
vant, having served his apprenticeship, be- 
comes himself a master, ‘‘ ruler over many 
things,” so he entered into the joy of his 
Lord and the joy for which Jesus endured 
the Cross is a patient and perpetual minis- 
try. Life will be raised, not reversed; work 
will not be closed, it will be emancipated. 
The fret will be gone, not the labor; the dis- 
appointment, not the responsibility. Our 
disability shall be no more, our capacity shall 
be ours forever, and so the thorns shall be 
taken from our crown. 

This conception of the future as a continu- 
ation under new and unimaginable forms of 
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present energy has hardly been allowed full 
play. The religious mind has been domi- 
nated by a conventional idea which is taught 
to our children, which is assumed in con- 
versation: which is implied in sermons, 
which inspires our hymnology on the ‘‘ Last 
‘Things.’’ Heaven is a state of physical rest 
—a release from care, labor, struggle, prog- 
ress, which more thoughtful people repre- 
sent to themselves as an endless contempla- 
tion of God, and less thoughtful reduce to 
an endless service of praise. We fulfil the 
Divine Will here in occupation, there we 
shall fulfil it in adoration. We shall leave 
the market-place with its arduous, yet kind- 
ly business, and enter a church where night 
and day the ceaseless anthem swells up to 
the roof. Upon this heaven the mystics, 
from St. John to Faber, have lavished a 
wealth of poetry, which we all admire and 
sing, and this is its sum: 
‘‘ Father of Jesus, love’s reward, 
What rapture will it be 
Prostrate before Thy throne to lie 
And gaze and gaze on Thee.” 


It is the Christian Nirvana. 

If this Paradise of inaction be the true 
idea of Heaven, then it invites serious criti- 
cism. For one thing, it can have only a 
lukewarm attraction for average people (who 
are the enormous majority of the race), and 
may be repugnant to those who are neither 
unbelieving nor evil-living. Cloistered piety 
may long for this kind of life as the apothe- 
osis of the monastic ideal, but all God’s 
children are not cast in the mould of 
i Kempis. What, for instance, can an Eng- 
lish merchant, a respectable, clean-living 
and fairly intelligent man, we shall suppose, 
think of the conventional Heaven? He will 
not tell any one, because a sensible man 
rarely gives confidences on religion, and he 
may feel it wise to crush down various 
thoughts. But one has a strong sense of in- 
congruity between the life he lives here and 
the life it is supposed he will live here- 
after, and this without reflection on his pres- 
ent useful and honorable way of living. One 
imagines how he will miss his office and his 
transactions and his plans and his strokes of 
success, not because he has lost the machin- 
ery for making money, but because he 
misses the sphere for his strongest powers— 
his shrewdness, perseverance, enterprise, in- 
tegrity. It were ludicrous to suggest that 
this excellent man even in his old age longs 
for death as the passage to that new world 
where he may begin life afresh, or that he 
wishes to be set free from the duties of this 
world that he may give himself, without 
hindrance, to the exercises of devotion. If 
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he were to tell you so, you would detect the 
unreality, but in justice to this type, he does 
not cant when death comes to his door. He 
will brace himself, as a brave and modest 
man, to face the inevitable, and will resign 
himself to Heaven, as one does to a great 
function from which exclusion would be a 
social disgrace, to which admission is a joy- 
less honor. Certainly this man is not a St. 
John, but it does not follow that he is quite 
hopeless. The conventional heaven is anti- 
pathetic to him not because he is unspiritual 
but because he is natural. 

It must also strike one that an office of 
devotion would be an inept and disappoint- 
ing conclusion to the present life. For what 
purpose are we placed and kept in this 
world? Faith answers, in order that we may 
be educated for the life to come: this is how 
Faith solves the perplexing problem of the 
life which now is. Providence endows a 
person with some natural gift. arranges that 
this gift be developed, affords it a field of 
exercise, trains it within sight of perfection. 
There is something which this person can 
do better than his fellows, and that is his 
capital for future enterprise. Two posses- 
sions we shall carry with us into the unseen: 
they are free of death, and inalienable—one 
is character, the other is capacity. Is this 
capacity to be consigned to idleness and wan- 
tonly wasted? It were unreason: it were al- 
most a crime. How this or that gift can 
be utilized in the other world is a vain ques- 
tion, and leads to childish speculation. We 
do not know where the unseen universe is, 
nor how it is constituted, much less how it is 
ordered, but our reason may safely conclude 
that the capacity which is exercised under 
one form here will be exercised under an- 
other yonder. ‘‘ It is surely a frivolous no- 
tion,” says Isaac Taylor, “‘ that the vast and 
intricate machinery of the universe and the 
profound scheme of God’s government are 
now to reach a resting-place, where nothing 
more shall remain to active spirits through 
an eternity but recollections of labor, an- 
thems of praise, and inert repose.” 

This uninviting Heaven owes its imagina- 
tion to two causes—the tradition of aceticism, 
and an abuse of the Apocalypse. Fantastic 
ideas of religion, which were reared under 
monastic glass, have been acclimatized in 
certain schools whose favored doctrines have 
no analogy in life and whose cherished ideals 
make no appeal to the heart. Sensible peo- 
ple agree that character is the pledge of 
goodness, and that work is a condition of 
happiness, and that a sphere where good 
men could do their work without weariness 
in the light of God’s face would be an ideal 
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heaven, but sensible people are apt to be 
browbeaten by traditions and to say what is 
not real. Unfortunately a really preposter- 
ous Paradise has been also credited with the 
glory of St. John’s new Jerusalem, which 
cometh down ‘‘from God as a 
bride adorned for her husband,” whose 
foundations were ‘‘ garnished with all man- 
ner of precious stones,” whose street was 
‘* pure gold, as it were transparent glass.” 
This is the vision of a Jewish mystic, very 
splendid poetry to be read for the sound and 
beauty thereof, and they are not to be light- 
ly forgiven who have reduced it to bathos in 
certain pictures and books. St. John im- 
agined the kingdom of Jesus in its glory 
moving like a stately harmony before the 
eyes of God, and cast his imagination into 
the ancient symbols of Jewish literature. 
He intended the age of gold. 

Any view of the future may be fairly tried 
by this criterion—does it strengthen, glad- 
den, inspire us in the present? Whenever 
this question is put, we turn to Jesus with 
His doctrine of continuity. Where the tra- 
ditional forecast fails is in the absence of 
Hope. It takes all purpose from our pres- 
ent effort, whose hard-won gains in service 
are to be flung away. It takes all oppor- 
tunity from the future, which is to be a state 
of practical inertia. It is the deprecia- 
tion of the market-place, the workshop, the 
study; it is the vindication of a Trappist 
monastery. Where the forecast of Jesus 
tells is in the spirit of Hope; it invests the 
most trivial or sordid details of this life with 
significance, changing them into the ele- 
mentary exercises ofa great science; it points 
to the future as the heights of life to which 
we are climbing out of this narrow valley. 
One of the most pathetic sights in this life 
is to see a dying man struggling to the last 
in his calling, putting another touch to his 
unfinished picture, adding another page to 
his half-written book. ‘‘Art is long; life is 
brief” comes to his mind, but how stands 
the case? If the monkish heaven be true, 
then this foolish mortal had better be done 
with art or letters, for they can have no 
‘place in the land to which he hasteth. If 
Jesus’ heaven be true, then he is bound to 
gather the last penny of interest on his tal- 
ents, and make himself fit for his new work. 
Jesus heartens His followers by an assurance 
that not one hour of labor, not one grain of 
attainment, not one honest effort on to the 
moment when the tools of earth drop from 
their hands, but will tell on the after life. 
Again, one is tempted to quote the sagacious 
Taylor: ‘‘All the practical skill we acquire 
in managing affairs, all the versatility, the 
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sagacity, the calculation of chances, the 
patience and assiduity, the promptitude and 
facility, as well as the highest virtues, which 
we are learning every day, may well find 
scope in a world such as is rationally antici- 
pated when we think of heaven as the stage 
of life which is next to follow the discipline 
of life.” 

It follows upon Jesus’ suggestion of the 
next life—the continuation of the present 
on a higher level—that it will be itself a 
continual progress, and Jesus gives us fre- 
quent hints of this law. When he referred 
to the many mansions in His Father’s house, 
He may have been intending rooms—places 
where those who had been associated to- 
gether on earth may be gathered together; 
but He may be rather intending stations — 
stages in that long ascent of life that shall ex- 
tend through the ages of ages. In the para- 
ble of the unjust steward Jesus uses this ex- 
pression in speaking of the future, ‘‘ ever- 
lasting tents.” It is at once a contradiction 
and an explanation, for it combines the ideas 
of rest and advance—a life of achievement, 
where the tent is pitched, a life of possi- 
bilities, where it is being forever lifted. 


‘* Will the future life be work, 
Where the strong and the weak this world’s 
congeries 
Repeat in large what they practised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series, 
Only the scales be changed, that’s all?” 


Does not this conception of the future 
solve a very dark problem—the lives that 
have never arrived? Beside the man whose 
gifts have been laid out at usury and gained 
a splendid interest, are others whose talents 
have been hid, not by their own doing, but 
by Providence. They realized their gift; 
they cherished it; they would have used it; 
but for them there was no market. Provi- 
dence, who gave them wings, placed them 
in a cage. Round us on every side are 
cramped, hindered, still-born lives—mer- 
chants who should have been painters, clerks 
who should have been poets, laborers who 
should have been philosophers. Their talent 
is known to a few friends; they die, and 
the talent is buried in their coffin. Jesus 
says No. It has at last been sown for the 
harvest; it will come into the open and blos- 
som in another land. These also are being 
trained—trained by waiting. They are the 
reserve of the race, kept behind the hill till 
God requires it. They will get their chance; 
they will come into their kingdom, 


‘* Where the days bury their golden suns 
In the dear hopeful West.” 


The continuity of life lifts the shadow 
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also from another mystery—the lives that 
have been cut off in their prime. When 
one is richly endowed and carefully trained, 
and has come to the zenith of his pow- 
er, his sudden removal seems a reflection 
on the economy of God’s kingdom. Why 
call this man to the choir celestial when 
he is so much needed in active service? 
According to Jesus, he has not sunk into 
inaction, so much subtracted from the forces 
of righteousness. He has gone where the 
fetters of this body of humiliation and 
the embarrassment of adverse circumstances 
shall be no longer felt. We must not think 
of him as withdrawn from the field; we 
must imagine him as in the van of battle. 
We must follow him, our friend, with hope 
and a high heart. 

**No, at noonday, in the bustle of man’s work- 

time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer; 


Bid him forward breast and back as either 
should be, 


‘Strive and thrive,’ cry ‘ speed, fight on, fare 
ever 
There as here!’ ” 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND OF ADEL- 
BERT COLLEGE. 


From The Independent (New York), May 23, 1895. 

Tue assumption underlying this paper is 
that the Divine aid is necessary to the 
equipment of the Christian minister. Each 
worthy minister is called of God. The 
call is assumed as truly as is the fact that 
every college student has a brain. 

The function of the ministers at present 
is not unlike the function of the minister 
in the earliest times of the American 
colonies. This function isthreefold. The 
minister is first a preacher ; he is secondly 
a priest; he is thirdly a leader among the 
people. The first two functions are evi- 
dent ; the third function, of leadership, 
has lately emerged into prominence. He 
is and ought to be the first citizen of his 
community. Always has the minister been 
at once a preacher and a priest, but he has 
not always been a shepherd of the people. 
In the earliest times in America the minis- 
ter of a parish was the doctor and also the 
lawyer ; he was the general counsellor for 
all. This public function continued for 
many years, but it has at various times 
fallen into disuse. In too many decades 
of the last fifty years, and in too many 
communities, the minister has not taken to 
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himself public functions. At the present 
time we are seeing as a fact a return to the 
earliest conception ; the minister is be- 
coming a shepherd of the people. This 
function is one which properly belongs to 
a minister, He should be in his personal- 
ity worthy of being the first citizen of the 
community, and in his worthiness he should 
not hesitate to take unto himself public 
duties and rights. 

The nature of the work of a minister 
determines the nature of the training which 
he should receive. The training which 
the minister has received in the present 
century has been received through the 
theological seminary. The first seminary 
founded in America was Andoyer, which 
was founded in 1808. But in the previous 
one hundred and fifty years the training 
which the minister received was either of 
two kinds. From the founding of the first 
college in 1636 the theological function of 
the college was for many years more evi- 
dent than the collegiate. The early col- 
leges were founded largely to train men 
for the ministry, and therefore they became 
theological schools. When the candidate 
received his first degree he was ready as a 
scholar to receive ordination. Whatever 
studies might follow his graduation at col- 
lege were of a general character. Some- 
times the student remained at the college as 
a graduate pursuing general work; fre- 
quently he returned to the town of his resi- 
dence and read under the charge of his 
pastor ; sometimes it is evident that he 
studied without guidance. But not far 
from one hundred years after the found- 
ing of Harvard College, and fifty years 
from the founding of Yale College, private 
schools of theology began. That of Dr. 
Joseph Bellamy, of Connecticut, was the 
first to attain distinction. Students of 
Dr. Bellamy in their turn became heads of 
other schools of theology. Among the more 
famous of them were Dr. Levi Hart, of 
Preston, Conn.; Dr. John Smalley, of New 
Britain ; Dr. Samuel Spring, of Newbury- 
port, Mass.; Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of 
New Haven, and Dr. Ephraim Judson, of 
Sheffield. The famous Dr. Emmons, of 
Franklin, is among the most distinguished 
of these earlier divines; it is judged that 
he had not far from one hundred men 
under his tuition. Dr. Asa Burton, of 
Thetford, Vt., had for the thirty years be- 
tween 1786 and 1816 about sixty men under 
his charge. Dr. Charles Backus, of Som- 
ers, Conn., was a popular teacher and prob- 
ably gave tuition in theology to about fifty 
students. Among the students of this man 
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were some of the most distinguished di- 
vines of the last century, and of the first 
years of the present. (See Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April, 1881, article on “ Private In- 
struction for the Minister.”’) 

The advantages of private instruction for 
the minister are neither few nor meagre. 
One advantage certainly is the direct and 
intimate personal relationship formed be- 
tween the teacher and the student. An- 
other advantage is that the student is kept 
in vital relationships to society. <A third 
advantage is that education thus given is 
intensely practical. (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
October, 1881, article on “ Advantages of 
Private Instruction.”) The disadvantages 
of such tuition are also not far to seek. In 
them are included superficiality and miscel- 
laneous knowledge without accuracy, and, 
in general, a lack of a thorough, scholarly 
discipline, and also a lack of a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of. theological subjects. 

But with its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, the old system of theological tuition 
has passed away. Few students now enter 
the ministry from the tuition of their pas- 
tors. College is no longer regarded as a 
theological seminary. The school for train- 
ing men for the ministry and for nothing 
else has come to occupy a large and distinct 
place in professional education. It has 
grown to occupy this place as has the law 
school grown to occupy its place and the 
medical school its place. In some respects 
the professional education of the law lags 
behind all others, for the evil habit of 
“reading law ” in offices still continues al- 
though rapidly diminishing. There is and 
there ought to be no more thought of re- 
turning to the old method of theological 
tuition than there is of returning to the old 
method of medical or legal training. 

The theological school is designed to train 
men for the ministry. In this training the 
question of what studies and of what pro- 
portion of studies is one of the most serious. 
As one looks into the courses of study in 
the various seminaries, he learns that the 
emphasis upon linguistic studies is strongest. 
I take a recent catalogue of the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, and I find 
that the courses in the Old Testament num- 
ber nine and in the New eight. The courses 
in Church history are six, in ethics one, in 
theology five, andin homiletics and pastoral 
care three. That is tosay, linguistic studies 
are more numerous than all other studies 
combined. I turn to the catalogue of the 
Divinity School of Yale University and I 
find that about two-thirds of the instruc- 
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tion of the first year and one-third of that 
of the second year is linguistic. 

I am confident that a similar condition 
would obtain in many seminaries, though 
not in all. The study of the languages and 
literature of the Old Testament and the 
New, represents the chief body of work 
done by the candidate for the ministry. 
Much may be properly said in behalf of 
such an emphasis. The Bible is the Word 
of God. The study of language also tends 
to promote a cultured and scholarly type 
of the ministry. It tends to give an intel- 
lectual discipline which may be represent- 
ed in the word discrimination. Discrimi- 
nation is always important ; discrimination 
is absolutely necessary to the fundamental 
element in training. But it may be safely 
said that a course of study in which the 
linguistic element. is chief is not best for 
training ministers of power. 

The course of study in the theological 
seminary is assuming a method, however, 
which the course of study in the college in 
the last twenty-five years has come to 
possess. It is to be an elective course, and 
it should be an elective course with a very 
much larger range. of studies than it now 
has, even in the best equipped schools of 
theology. I believe that the course of 
study should be entirely elective. My rea- 
sons for this opinion are: 

1. Some students need more extensive 
study than the seminaries can, under the 
present system, provide. 

2. Some stndents need to dwell longer 
than others on particular departments. 

3. Some students need a discipline which 
others do not in studies other than theo- 
logical. 

4. Some students have an incapacity for 
one class of subjects and a remarkable 
capacity for another class. 

5. The elective system would be of pecul- 
iar advantage to clergymen who desire to 
prosecute their studies further than they 
were able to prosecute them in the ordinary 
theological school. 

6. Every student ought to possess suffi- 
cient knowledge of each department to 
enable him to prosecute his studies by him- 
self. 

7. The introduction of the elective sys- 
tem into the theological seminaries would 
increase the enthusiasm of the students in 
their studies. 

8. The elective system increases the en- 
thusiasm of the professors for the studies 
which they teach. 

9. The elective system will allow sub- 
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jects which ought to be taught in the 
seminary but which now are not for lack of 
time. 

Various objections may be urged against 
the introduction of the elective system into 
theological seminaries. Among them are: 

1. Post-graduate courses of instruction 
would accomplish the same purposes as the 
elective system. 

2. Students do not know their intel- 
lectual needs, and therefore will not, under 
the elective system, select their studies 
with discretion. 

3. Students will select the easiest 
courses, not those they need to pursue. 

4. The variety of studies presented by 
the elective system is too great. 

5. whe work of instruction which the 
elective system demands will prove too 
severe for the professors. 

These objections need not for the present 
purpose be answered in detail. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the same objections were 
urged against the introduction of the sys- 
tem into the American College. But the 
system has made, and is making, its way 
in the most conservative of institutions. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR THE- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 
From The Independent (New York), June 20, 1895. 


PRESIDENT THWING’S paper in The In- 
dependent of the twenty-third of May is 
calculated to awaken an interest in this sub- 
ject which it may be well to foster by a word 
or two further. Possibly the public would 
like to know somewhat more exactly what 
some of the seminaries are actually doing, 
and what they are aiming to do, in order to 
meet in the completest manner the objects 
for which they have been established. I say 
‘in order to meet in the completest man- 
ner ’’; for the seminaries are not inclined to 
interpret their functions in a narrow spirit, 
and however far short of their ideal, they 
may fall, each has its eye upon its ideal and 
is striving to reach as nearly up to it as the 
means at its disposal permit. 

_ The fundamental purpose of our theolog- 
ical seminaries is, very clearly, the training 
of men for the ministry. President Thwing 
very truly says: ‘“‘The theological school 
is designed to train men for the ministry.” 
The chief problem before them in the or- 
dering of their work is the selection and dis- 
tribution of studies for the prosecution of 
this primary end. President Thwing touches 
the right key when he remarks: “In this 
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training the question of what studies and 
what proportion of studies is one of the most 
serious.’’ The primary end of the seminary 
as a training school must, of course, be the 
determining factor in the decision of these 
questions. ‘Those studies must be selected 
for prosecution in the seminary, and that 
proportion of time and effort must be given 
to each of them which are judged to be best 
calculated to fit its graduates for their work 
in the world as ministers of the Cross. The 
question here is possibly of a different kind; 
it certainly approaches us from a different 
angle from the similar question in general 
education. We are not here vexed with end- 
less debates as to whether education is to be 
directed solely to the training of the facul- 
ties. We ought to be entirely free from the 
perennial danger of the lapse of the educa- 
tional effort into the cramming of young 
minds with an indigesta moles for exhibitory 
 gsel nap at a public examination. We can 
1ardly misinterpret our function to be that 
of a variety store which seeks to carry the 
fullest line of goods possible, from which 
each purchaser may select according to his 
own taste and wishes, however bizarre these 
may be. Settle the question in the sphere 
of general education as you may, it is 
perfectly clear with reference to theological 
education—what, we may say in passing, 
ought to be sufficiently clear in reference to 
general education—that the object of the 
training it offers is to fit men as perfectly as 
possible, on every side and in every way, for 
the environment in which they will find 
themselves when they leave the school, and 
for the work which they will then be called 
upon to perform. For the graduates of a the- 
ological school this environment and work are 
those of the minister of the Gospel; and to 
prepare more thoroughly for this is the 
fundamental task to which the theological 
seminary must address itself. 

The circle of subjects taught in a theo- 
logical seminary need not be—let us rather 
say ought not to be—narrower than are set 
by the limitations of this school to the one 
subject of theology. The theological semi- 
nary is not a university. It is one branch of 
a university, and may not properly under- 
take work outside the limits of its own 
encyclopedia. But within the limits of its 
own encyclopedia its teaching should be uni- 
versal, Due and proper place should be 
given in the teaching of a thoroughly 
equipped theological seminary to every topic 
which legitimately falls within the theo- 
logical encyclopedia. When we ask, however, 
what is the due and proper place for these 
several topics in the work of our theological 
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seminaries, we need to remind ourselves 
again that these seminaries are not primarily 
departments of the universities, but training 
schools for the ministry. And this is as 
much as to say that what place and empha- 
sis is due and proper for each topic is to be 
determined purely, or even primarily, not on 
scientific but on practical grounds. This 
need not sink the university side of our the- 
ological teaching into the practical side; but 
it certainly subordinates it to the practical 
side. Before all else our seminaries are 
and must remain practical training schools. 
These considerations will, as it seems to me, 
indicate for us the direction in which we are 
to look for improvement in our theological 
seminaries. To be ideal, our seminaries must 
first of all be ideal training schools for the 
ministry; but to be ideal they must, along 
with a perfect fulfilment of this primary 
function, perform also the work of the theo- 
logical department of a great university. 

‘The problem before our seminaries just 
now is how they may undertake and perform 
this double function. It certainly cannot be 
performed by sinking the main work of the 
seminary, that of a training school, in its 
secondary work, that of a theological uni- 
versity. And this would, in my judgment, 
be exactly what would happen, if the course 
which I understand President Thwing to 
advocate should be adopted, viz., making the 
entire course of study elective. But neither 
can it be performed by confining the work 
of the seminary strictly to those topics, de- 
veloped to that degree only, which will be 
absolutely necessary to its work as a training 
school. This is, no doubt, its fundamental 
work, and must always be given the deter- 
minative place in the seminary’s work; but 
it is not only not inconsistent with, but it 
may be greatly advanced by, the undertak- 
ing alongside of and in subordination to-it 
of the university work also. But that both 
functions may be performed, it is obviously 
necessary that the seminary work should run 
on two lines, one of which, as its primary 
work, shall be fundamental and determina- 
tive; and the other of which as its secondary 
work shall be supplementary and incidental. 
And this, of course, is only another way of 
saying that the teaching of the seminary 
must take the form of a fundamental cur- 
riculum which constitutes its care, and which 
should be so framed as thoroughly to per- 
form its function of a training school, sup- 
plemented by a rich body of elective studies 
which shall represent the work of the semi- 
nary as a branch of the university. 

Of course, it will escape no one that the 
solution thus suggested is that to which 
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our colleges have been generally led in their 
process of curriculum expansion. There are 
certain analogies between the two cases which 
will allow each to learn from the other. 
There are certain differences between them, 
also, which should not be overlooked, and 
which may have an important effect in modi- 
fying the method which has been wrought 
at in our colleges, in its application to our 
seminaries. That the seminary is a profes- 
sional school and not an institute for general 
culture is the fundamental one of these 
differences; that it is fitting its graduates 
for one specific walk in life, and not equally 
for the varied occupations of the secular life 
is another; that the subjects it teaches are 
subdivisions of one unitary branch of learn- 
ing, and therefore in a special sense imply 
and require one another for clear knowledge 
of each, is another. These differences all 
point in one direction. They suggest that 
the required curriculum of the sentinary will 
need to be relatively more complete and 
comprehensive than is necessary in the 
broader course of college work, and that the 
elective studies will need to be more supple- 
mentary and less substitutive in character. 
This is incidental to the very nature of a pro- 
fessional as distinguished from a general 
training; and it simply means that the cur- 
riculum of the seminary, required of all, 
should be so framed as to give each student 
a symmetrical and comprehensive training 
in all departments of theological learning, 
so as to send him into the world an all- 
around, good man, able to fill his part as a 
thoroughly furnished minister of Christ, 
fitted for all the ordinary duties of his office; 
while the body of elective studies should be 
such as will enable each man to deepen, 
widen, and work out into detail his knowl- 
edge on whatever special lines his tastes or 
his apprehension of the needs of the day or 
of his own position may call him to. 

Now this, I say, represents roughly what 


I should desire to see in the work under-. 


taken by our seminaries. What are our 
seminaries doing towards fulfilling it? Much 
less, of course, than they would like to do; 
but, I am also persuaded, much more than 
is generally understood. Let me simply point 
out briefly what we are trying to do towards 
it in Princeton. This will serve as a sam- 
le. 

In the first place, then, we are seeking in 
Princeton to perform as thoroughly and as 
well as possible our primary function as 4 
training school for the ministry of the Gos- 
pel. To this end we have sought to frames 
comprehensive curriculum which shall con- 
tain everything which a minister needs to 
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fit him for his work. We do not think that 
the curriculum, if passed in its details under 
Dr. Thwing’s eye, would seem to him to give 
an undue emphasis ‘either on linguistic or 
any other one branch of study. We have 
certainly striven to make it just the hammer 
which is needed to beat men into ministers 
of power. It has been an evolution with 
progressive, careful adjustments of details; 
and we hope in time to discover any flaws it 
now has, and to continue to perfect it for its 
purpose. This curriculum embraces some- 
thing like 1560 hours,which are distributed, 
under broad captions, as follows: 

Hebrew Philology 150 hours. - 

Apologetical Theology ie 

Old Testament Literature 

and Exegesis 21 8 
New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis 18 ‘s 

Biblical Theology 2 Ms 

Historical Theology Re 

Systematic Theology 8 " 

Practical Theology......... . 

Actual Praxis 8 _ 


1560 hours. 

Of these 1560 hours only one-tenth repre- 
sent purely philological work. An emphasis 
is, of course, placed on the direct study of 
the Bible, and this is prosecuted in the 
original languages; but this is far from pure- 
ly philological work. The actual topics treat- 
ed under each of the broad designations 
given, are, of course, more numerous than 
will appear at once from such a list of head- 
ings, and include many (¢. g., Christian 
Ethics and Sociology) the absence of which 
might create remark. Were these freely 
brought out—or, in other words, if one will 
fairly consider the topics which will neces- 
sarily come into discussion in a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the departments named— 
I feel confident that he will adjudge this 
course of study both comprehensive and 
symmetrical—fairly adapted to train men for 
the wise and forceful prosecution of their 
ministry under modern conditions. 

By this curriculum, then, the entire ac- 
complishment of which we require as a con- 
dition for the conferring of our diploma, we 
seek to fulfil our primary and chief func- 
tion as a training school for ministers. Our 
supplementary function as a theological uni- 
versity we are seeking to fulfil as complete- 
ly as possible, by providing as large a body 
of elective studies in every branch of theo- 
logical learning as we can. We are greatly 
aided in this by the kind courtesy of the 
College of New Jersey, which opens its post- 
graduate courses to our students. Quite a 
number of our men avail themselves of the 
valuable opportunities thus laid before them; 
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and we always are able to catalogue special 
classes in ethics with President Patton; the 
philosophy of Plato or Aristotle, with Pro- 
fessor Orris; Philology, with Professor Or- 
mond; Psychology, with Professor Baldwin, 
Sanskrit, with Professor Winans; History, 
with Professors Sloan, Wilson, and the like. 
In the seminary itself we propose as large a 
supplementary body of special classes—semi- 
nars, if you will—as proves each year to be 
possible with the force of teachers at our 
disposal. The last year, for example, there 
were sixteen of these courses in actual op- 
eration; and as they are purposely varied 
from year to year, a student who stays with 
us the three years’ course out will have 
some forty-eight of these special courses 
brought to his attention. It will give some 
idea of the topics treated in them to enu- 
merate the list for the year just closed. They 
included classes in advanced Hebrew, New 
Testament Greek, Arabic, Early Aramaic In- 
scriptions, Old Testament Contemporary 
History, the Higher Criticism of the Hexa- 
teuch, the Hebrew Feasts, Exegesis of Job, 
and of Zechariah, New ‘Testament Introduc- 
tion, Exegesis of James, Justin Martyr, His- 
tory of Doctrine, Philosophical Apologetics, 
The Person and work of Christ, Analysis of 
Texts. Next year, it is hoped an entirely 
different but equally extended series of 
topics will be offered. By choosing from 
these it is hoped that the most eager and 
diligent young man will be able so to sup- 
plement his regular curriculum as not to 
need to be ashamed when he is found by and 
by in the midst of the learned world. It is 
through these supplementary classes that we 
are trying to fulfil our university function. 

In order to give a greater unity to this 
supplementary work, the body of supple- 
mentary classes are formally ranged under 
five departments, and known as the honor 
courses in the Old ‘Testament, the New 
Testament, Systematic Theology, Church 
History, and Ecclesiastical Theology respec- 
tively. When a student, in addition to the 
curriculum, takes three hundred and sixty 
hours from these extra courses, either during 
the course of his three years’ stay in the 
seminary, or in a fourth year (of course, un- 
der certain regulations, which it is not need- 
ful to recite here), his advanced standing is 
to be recognized by conferring upon him 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. This, 
naturally, makes this degree at Princeton 
mean something more than it does at those 
institutions where it goes by right to every 
graduate. It is intended with us to desig- 
nate men who have a just claim to special 
theological learning. 
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Now, of course, no one could be more 
acutely aware than we are at Princeton that, 
in all this, we have but made a beginning 
in developing the university side of our 
teaching. But we think that we have al- 
ready done something; and that that some- 
thing is not a little. And I think the 
recitation of it here not useless, for at least 
three reasons. It will show that ‘‘the im- 
provement of our theological seminaries ’’ is 
not merely an idea, but a fact in actual 
progress. It will show that the full devel- 
opment of the university side of our semi- 
nary work is not inconsistent with, but rather 
helpful to, the continuance of the proper 
emphasis on the primary work of the semi- 
naries as training schools. And it will show 
that the advancement of the university work 
of our seminaries is only a question of means 
in men and money. Our ambition at Prince- 
ton is to be, first of all, a perfect training 
school for a godly and sound ministry for 
the Presbyterian Church, and, then, to be 
a theological university of such comprehen- 
siveness and thoroughness that any one 
who wishes to prosecute studies in any branch 
of theology whatever, to any extent what- 
ever, can find the instruction, direction and 
aid he requires within its lecture halls. We 
are making a beginning towards this which 
we cannot think small. For making a com- 
pletion of it we only need means—or so, at 
least, it seems to us. 


THE POPE’S LETTER TO THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


BY DEAN FARRAR. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), June, 1895. 
‘‘ The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction 
in this realm of England.”’ 


ARTICLE XX XVII. 
See, too, Wilkins’ ‘‘ Concilia,” iii. 769. 


No one can have read the appeal of the 
Pope to our nation without thankfully rec- 
ognizing the spirit of courtesy by which 
it is pervaded. While our Church re- 
pudiates his claims to any sort of juris- 
diction over us, we welcome the bless- 
ing and the kindly recognition of an aged 
Christian prelate. We feel assured of his 
sincere affection for us, as he is rightly 
persuaded of our hearty good-will towards 
him. In reading his letter one cannot 
help saying with a sigh, as regards this 
gentleness of tone, 0 si sic omnia! The 
English Roman Catholics have recently 
established a twofold “ Apostolate” in 
England—an Apostolate of Prayer, of 


‘[Juty, 


which I will speak later on, and an “Apos- 
tolate of the Press.” So far asI have seen 
specimens of the latter in anonymous 
Roman Catholicnewspapers, it is impossible 
to conceive anything less suited to advance 
their object, anything more directly calcu- 
lated to fill the minds of English Protes- 
tants with pity and disdain. Apart from 
the blank reiteration of statements for 
which either no shred of argument is pro- 
duced or only ten-times-refuted views of 
exegesis and history, these so-called “an- 
swers”’ seem mainly to consist of vulgar 
and virulent sneers. They involuntarily 
remind us of the spirit of familiars of the 
Inquisition: 

‘* Fagot and stake were desperately sincere; 

Our cooler martyrdoms are done in type.” 
Such anonymous criticisms hardly deserve 
the dignity of a place in any good man’s 
waste-paper basket. If the Roman Catho- 
lies desire reunion with us, they must warn 
their controversialists that they will gain no 
hearing unless they undertake the defence 
of the Christian religion with courtesy and 
fairness. Insolence of tone and temper will 
only damage their cause; nor will they pro- 
duce the least influence upon the minds of 
those who disagree from them, unless they 
can show that their religion develops the 
most elementary of the Christian graces. 
A Letter like that of the Pope, unable as 
we are to accept its views, sets to such 
writers a high example which, if they desire 
to promote the end for which they profess 
to write, they will do well to follow. 

But we must respectfully demur to 
nearly all the remarks of the Pope which 
are inany way distinctive, and to the views 
of history which they seem to imply. If 
the facts seem hard, we desire to express 
them without one particle of bitterness, 
and purely in necessary self-defence. 

Early in his Letter the Pope expresses 
the “good-will we have always felt towards 
your people, whose great deeds in olden 
times the history of the Church declares.” 

We do not understand the allusion. It 
is extraordinarily intangible. Is it only 
“in olden times” that “the history of the 
Church” declares our great deeds? Can 
any truth of history be more obvious than 
the fact that all the mighty, and almost in- 
conceivable, advance of England, and near- 
ly all her most glorious deeds, have been 
achieved since, not before, what the Pope 
calls “the grievous wound” .which Eng- 
land received in the sixteenth century? 
Was it not in the reign of Elizabeth, and, 
in no small measure, by the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada—which was intended to 
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coerce England into Romanism, and upon 
which the Pope and the Spanish king built 
such vast expectations—that the English 
people have achieved their majestic as- 
cendancy ? - Since the Reformation we 
have had but two Popish Sovereigns, and 
their reigns were perhaps the most de- 
plorable in our entire annals. Deep in 
the heart of the English people still lies 
the indignant execration which they feel 
for the horrible scenes which Smithfield 
witnessed in the reign of Mary Tudor; for 
the burning of their five martyred bishops; 
and for the atrocious sentiment that in the 
case of heretics it was a duty to anticipate 
the flames of hell. Deep in the heart of 
the English people lies their contempt for 
the cruel and feeble king who endeavored 
to force despotism and superstition on 
England by a violation of every consti- 
tutional principle; whose cold heart ex- 
ulted in the brutalities of Judge Jeffries; 
and who, amid many other enormities, al- 
lowed the whisper of the throne to be 
shaped by the Jesuit Confessor, Father 
Petre, whose language to the English 
clergy, if correctly reported, was so bru- 
tally and coarsely insolent. “ Every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted 
shall be rooted out.” Have we, then, no 


right to appeal to the boundless prosperity 


of Protestant England as a sign of God’s 
blessing ? “The English sea-power,” says 
Froude, “was the legitimate child of the 
Reformation. It grew directly out of the 
now despised Protestantism, and out of 
utter loathing for the ‘ Holy Office’ of the 
Inquisition and its execrable deeds.” In 
the reign of Mary Tudor England lost Ca- 
lais, and her only possessions outside her 
own islands were comparatively small and 
insecure; now—and entirely since our “sad 
defection ”—this little island in the north- 
ern seas has become mistress of one-sixth 
of the entire land-surface of the globe. 
And never has her advance been more 
stupendous than in the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. When her Majesty came to the 
throne in 1837 she was Queen over 130,- 
000,000 of subjects and 2,000,000 square 
miles of territory; she now rules over 
some 320,000,000 subjects and more than 
6,000,000 square miles. And if national 
wealth as well as empire be any indication 
of prosperity and of God’s blessing, we 
have the authority of our greatest living 
financier for the statement that the wealth 
of England has increased far more since 
the beginning of this century than it had 
done during all the centuries since Julius 
Cesar. We will not say with an Italian 
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writer, Ipopoli di religione papale o sono 
gia morti o vanno morendi, but M. E. de 
Lavelaye, in his “ Le Protestantisme et la 
Catholicisme,” proves decisively that “les 
réformés progressent plus vite et plus 
réguliérement que les Catholiques.” Not 
to dwell on the fact that King John, nearly 
the most bad and abject of all our kings, 
was the one who resigned his crown to the 
Legate of Pope Innocent IIL, it is notorious 
that the greatest of our Sovereigns—men 
like William I., Edward I., and Edward 
IlI—were those who most decisively re- 
jected the claims of the Pope to interfere 
in the affairs of England; who said most 
emphatically that, except as they them- 
selves permitted, ‘“‘no Italian priest shall 
tithe and toll in our dominions.” 

The Pope naturally alludes with com- 
placency to the mission of Augustine in 
the days of Gregory the Great, but he does 
not mention the fact that Christianity had 
existed in*Great Britain almost as far 
back as the days of the Apostles. We, 
too, regard with gratitude the name of 
Gregory the Great, and we do not easily 
forget his words, “I confidently say that 
whoever calls himself, or desires to be 
called, Universal Bishop, is the forerunner 
of Antichrist in his pride, because, by ex- 
alting~himself, he places himself before 
others.”* 

The Pope speaks of “ Christianity which 
the Church had conveyed to Britain.” 
Yes, “the Church ”; but not the Church of 
Rome. And ancient British Christianity, 
irritated, as we know, by the unconcilia- 
toriness of St. Augustine, refused to bow 
her neck to the yoke of Rome, and learnt 
from his angry speech her invariable tender 
mercies. 

Pope Leo XIII. dwells on “the love and 
care of the Roman Pontiffs for England ” 
as “traditional,” and as having been in- 
herited by the Pontiffs who succeeded 
Gregory. He speaks of the “keen and 
intense love manifested towards the See of 
Peter” by the English as ‘too abundantly 
and plainly testified by the pages of his- 
tory to admit of doubt orquestion.” Such 
a statement, with the pages of history be- 
fore us, we must question. What is the 
meaning of all our anti-papal statutes ? of 
“the famous course of anti-Roman legisla- 
tion which distinguishes our Church history 
from 1305 down to the Reformation ? ” ¢ 
To us it seems that the English people were 
extremely little beholden to the Popes, and 
least of all to “their constant interposi- 





* Greg. Magn., Epp. 1. vi. Indict, xv. Ep. 30. 
+ Bishop Stubbs, * Const. Hist.” ii. 169. 
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tion in providing worthy pastors and capa- 
ble tes achers in learning both human and 
divine.” Weare sure that the Pope is un- 
aware how completely his allegation is 
contradicted by history. Let us take some 
instances. The chronicler Adam de Muri- 
muth mentions the Cardinal Gaucelinus de 
Ossa, a nephew of Pope John XXIII, as 
* the climax of Italian rapacity,” who, not 
content with the rich rectories of Lyminge, 
Hollingbourne, Pagham, Hackney, and 
Drittield, applied further for the Church of 
Stepney. The services of the Popes were 
in all respects lucrative to them. In the 
twenty-third year of Henry VIII. it was 
computed in Parliament that, for the in- 
vestitures of bishops alone, the Papacy 
in the previous forty years had received 
no less than £160,000 ; but this, as Canon 
Jenkins says, was “only one item in the 
long and ruinous list of exactions which 
had impoverished the country since its 
fatal connection with the See of Rome.” * 
Simon de Meopham, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1328-1333), died under an un- 
just sentence of excommunication for 
refusing to pay £1210 to the monks of 

Augustine, who were backed up by 
the Pope.+ The revenues of the diocese 
of Canterbury were constantly drained 
by intruded aliens, the represertatives 
of the Pope, and, so far from being 
** worthy pastors,” they often treated their 
livings as profitable sinecures. Pope Inno- 
cent IV. represented with eynical frank- 
ness the advantage which his Italian city 
derived from England, when he said, ac- 
cording to Matthew Paris, “Vere hortus 
noster deliciarum est Anglia, et puteus in- 
exhaustus; et ubi multa abundant de multis 
multa sumere licet.” Gregory IX. exacted 
from the diocese of Canterbury a ruinous 
impost; and in multitudes of cases, foreign- 
ers like Petrus de Albi, who could not 
speak a word of English, and sometimes 
were little more than boys, were entrusted 
with the benefices and dignities of the 
English Church. In fact, the intrusion of 
most unworthy pastors and non-resident 
and non-English-speaking aliens was a 
standing cause of indignation in our nation. 
The “intolerable taxation” laid by the 
Pope on the clergy was felt by the whole 
kingdom, and the Papal intruders, “if non- 
resident, were hated as draining away our 
resources without performing any duties ; 


* Canon Jenkins, ‘‘ Canterbury,” p. 183. 


+ ** A reversal of the unjust sentence was obtained by 
his successor, but the case remains as a monument of the 
degradation of the Church of England under the Roman 
yoke, which has but too many parallels in history.’’— 
Canon Jenkins (Jb. p. i187), to whose learned labors I am 
indebted for several references. 





or, if resident, were hated for their pride 
and uncongeniality, and sometimes, if they 
are not belied, for their unchecked vices.’ 
“They were bloodsuckers, drawing out 
the life, or drones fattening on the spoil, 
of the land. All existing documents show 
that the jealousy and animosity of the 
rape did not exaggerate the evil.” * 
“Tt was tauntingly said that England 
was the Pope’s farm.” Under Innocent 
IV., Martin, the Pope’s collector, was igno- 
miniously driven out of England by the 
Barons. 

The views and the conduct of Gregory 
the Great are one thing, those of later 
Popes are quite another. St. Gregory, for 
instance, was a lover and student of the 
Scriptures ; he urged the layman, Theo- 
dore, to studyfthem with unremitting dil- 
igence, and ‘to “learn the heart of God 
from the Word of God.” He called the 
Bible “the great Epistle of the Heavenly 
Emperor.” But his successors in the Bull 
Unigenitus denounced the free reading of 
the Scriptures by the laity, and made the 
rights of free Christian men to read the 
Word of God depend on the permission of 
priests—often grossly ignorant—who, in 
thousands of instances, did not them- 
selves possess it, and had never read 
Many a martyr has been imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and burnt by the Church of Rome 
for possessing the ‘Bible, or a part of it. 
And persecution on this account has con- 
tinued even to our own days.t 

In the Netherlands, says Motley, “the 
possession of the Sermon on the Mount in 
the vernacular led to the gibbet”; “ the 
tyranny of priests, burning those whom 
they could not refute, made it death by 
burning to read the Bible.” 

Is the English people, which since the 
days of the Reformation has been “the peo- 
ple of one Book ”—the people to whose 
Queen, on her coronation, that Book, taken 
off the Holy Table, was presented by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury with the words, 
“We here present to your Majesty the 
most valuable possession in the whole 
world ”—is that. people to thank the 
Church and its Popes who so furiously 
persecuted even the memory of Wyclif ; 
the Church which approved the decree De 
heretico comburendo ; and made the free 
possession of a Bible in the vernacular a 
sin, rendering men incapable of absolution 
“unless they have first given up their 





*See abundant proofs in Milman’'s “ Latin Christian- 
ity,” iv. pp. 111, 308, 309, 477; Bishop Stubbs, ‘ Constit. 
Hist.,”’ i. 243, iii. 308-64. 

+ ‘*We must deny to Protestants any right to use the 
Bible, much more to interpret it.".—Cardinal Wiseman. 
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Bibles to the ordinary’? Was it a proof 
of the “ loving tenderness ” of Popes like 
Pius 1V., Clement XI, and Leo XII. that 
they regarded the free reading of a ver- 
nacular Bible as a feeding in “ poisonous 
pastures”? Are we, with Pius IX., to 
class Bible Societies as “pests” with 
various socialistic guilds ? Did they show 
their ‘intense love” when the Pope vexed 
the soul of St. Edmund of Canterbury 
by sending the needy Italian, Otho, as 
Cardinal Legate to England without the 
consent of either kingdom or Archbishop, 
“to make his own fortune and that of as 
many of his friends as possible, and to 
extort money under divers pretexts ;” * 
or again, when they made such extortion- 
ate demands from Archbishop Arundel as 
to provoke the lines : 


‘Roma capit marcas, bursas exhaurit et arcas, 
Ut tibi tu parcas, fuge papas et Patriarcas”? 
Does not Langland sing in “ Piers Plow- 

man”: 

“And God amende the Pope, that pilleth Holy 

Kirke, 

And claimeth before the King to be keeper 

over Christians 

And counteth not though Christians be killed 

and robbed, 

And findeth folk to fight, and Christian blood 

to spill”? 

And again: 

‘‘I fynd payne for the Pope, and provendre for 

his palfrey, 

And I had nevere of him, have God my 

treuthe.” 

Are we deeply indebted to Innocent III. 
for suspending Stephen Langton, trying to 
annul Magna Charta and excommunicate 
our barons and the majority of our clergy ? 
Have the Popes no responsibility in Eng- 
land as elsewhere for the incessant simony 
involved in the sale of pardons, indul- 
gences and benefices ? 

Pope Leo XIII. tells us that his prede- 
cessors lamented, “in their earnest love,” 
our “sad defection,” and “made every 
prudent effort to put an end to it.” Are 
we then to thank Paul III. for his love in 
commanding Henry VIII.’s subjects to re- 
bel against him and placing England under 
an interdict in 1535? to Paul IV. in 1558 
for excommunicating all “heretical” 
princes present and to come, and depriving 
them of their kingdom ? to Pius IV. in 1562 
for making it schismatical to join us in 





* Gregory IX. required him to provide benefices for 300 
Roman clergy. See Hook, “ Lives of the Archbishops,” 
lil. 211-214: “* He sought by these iniquitous and unconsti- 
tutional means ‘to pension non-resident foreigners. .. . 


The indiqnation of every true-hearted Englishman was 
aroused.” 
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Common Prayer? Are we to be thankful 
for the “ earnest love” of “St.” Pope Pius 
V., who sent a jewelled sword and hat with 
his blessing to the brutal butcher Alva; 
who, in 1570, denounced and dethroned our 
great Queen Elizabeth, and commanded her 
subjects to revolt against her; and who was, 
undoubtedly, cognizant of the Ridolfi con- 
spiracy which intended her assassination ? 
In the contemplation of facts of which these 
are the merest specimens, we are compelled 
to refuse any sort of gratitude to Rome or 
to her Popes, and we assent to the words 
of Adam Smith: 

“In the state in which things were through 
the greater part of Europe during the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and 
for some time both before and after that period, 
the constitution of the Church of Rome may be 
considered as the most formidable combination 
that ever was formed against the authority and 
security of civil government, as well as against 
the liberty, reason, and happiness of mankind, 
which can flourish only when civil government 
is able to protect them,’”* 

If the debt which we are supposed to owe 
to the Popes for services in which they 
gratified their own exorbitant ambition and 
gained enormous pecuniary advantages is 
the only argument offered us for returning 
to the fold of Rome, it will be long indeed 
before we shall be tempted to return, And 
if we did return to the Papal allegiance, 
what reason have we to believe that we 
should be the gainers by it—I do not say 
politically or socially, but even spiritually 
or even morally? If any city in the world 
should have predominantly shown the 
blessing of Papal government, it would be 
the city which the Popes have made their 
home for centuries; which they have filled 
with crowds of ecclesiastics, often forming 
no mean fraction of the entire population; 
and from which they derive their main pre- 
tensions. Are we to desire that London 
should now be, or should ever become, such 
a mother of all abominations as—not on 
Protestant but on Roman testimony—this 
highly favored capital of Christendom has 
been under her Popes during century after 
century ? Dante testifies how in his days 
they had made it “a sewer of blood and 
filth,” as Petrarch testifies that they made 
Avignon “a hell upon earth.” Savonarola, 
in his day, in his poem “On the Ruin éf 
the Church,” calls Rome “a deceitful and 
haughty harlot”; and St. Jerome, a thou- 
sand years earlier, had called her a purpura- 
ta meretriz. We know how Boccaccio, in 
his terrible story, describes the state of 
Rome. We know how Machiavelli wrote: 


*“ Wealth of Naiions, 
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“Italy has lost all piety and all religion. 
We have to thank the Church and the 
priests for our abandoned wickedness.” 
Guicciardini called the Roman Court “an 
infamy, an example of all the shame and 
scandal in the world.” We know from the 
testimony of endless Romish historians and 
travellers that Rome has often been more 
frightfully wicked and depraved than per- 
haps any city in the whole world. We could 
quote Popes and canonized saints in witness 
to our allegation; and Pope Adrian VI. 
distinctly said: “ We know in this holy see 
for some years there have been many 
abominations. Nor is it wonderful that the 
sickness should descend from the Head to 
the members, from the Chief Pontiff to 
other inferior prelates. We would apply 
every effort that this Court, whence perhaps 
all this evil hath proceeded, shall be re- 
formed.” The moral condition of Rome 
began distinctly to improve from the time 
when the Italian Government took posses- 
sion of the city. 

What guarantee can the Pope possibly 
give us that we shall not be immense losers 
by returning to the unscriptural tenets 
which his Church holds? .Do we desire 
that England under papal dominance should 
sink as low as Brazil, Mexico, Hayti, or 
Spain? Do not statistics decidedly prove 
that crime is more rife in Popish than in 
Protestant countries, and that alike in 
England, America and Australia the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics who fall under the 
punishment of the law is proportionately 
far larger than that of Protestants? It is 
difficult to tind any argument in the entire 
Letter of the Pope, or any trace of any 
blessing which we could possibly derive 
from accepting the papal dominance. The 
Letter is ‘a benevolent invitation, and 
nothing more. It does not so much as hint 
at the shadow of a concession. Roman 
Catholic journalists constantly assure us 
that-our Archbishops and Bishops, and all 
our Clergy, are “mere laymen”; and if it 
amuses them to say so, it does us no harm; 
but until the Pope ex cathedra assures us 
that this is not his view the fraction of 
even the most extreme Anglican Clergy 
whom he is likely to win is very infinites- 
imal. He dwells, indeed, on the blessings 
of unity; but even on this point there is a 
serious ambiguity. Reunion with the 
Church of Rome—unless she steps down 
from the altitude of her unchristian arro- 
gance, and abandons her many aberrations 
from “the simplicity which is in Christ 
Jesus ”—is the merest dream. As it is cer- 
tain that she will never make even a tithe 
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of the concessions by which alone such re- 
union would be rendered possible, submis- 
sion to her could mean participation in her 
errors, and the cleaving of a deeper gulf of 
separation between ourselves and millions 
both of English Churchmen and of Non- 
conformists who stand far closer to us than 
she does on all points of vital and essential 
doctrine. 

The Pope invites us to the unity of one 
fold. Where the unity in one flock al- 
ready exists, the unity in one fold, under 
shepherds whose claims we must repudiate, 
is of very small importance. We do not 
desire the unity of the Pope, when we are 
already possessed of the unity which Christ 
and the Apostles recognize. Between all 
true Christians there already exists perfect 
oneness in the faith represented by the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the two ancient Catholic Creeds of 
Christendom. This is the real and only 
possible unity of faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God. And it isample. For 
Scripture neither dwells upon nor demands 
any humanly invented external bonds of 
unity. The Popes have excommunicated 
the members of the English Church as 
heretics, but by purging ourselves of Rome’s 
dangerous and deeply seated errors—and 
by rejecting her many additions to, and 
corruptions of, the pure Gospel of Christ, 
which, with abundant demonstration, we 
prove to be unscriptural, unprimitive, and 
uncatholic—we do not for a moment sever 
ourselves from “the mystical Body of 
Christ which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people.” The Church of Christ 
is, in the repeated definitions of the Church 
of England and of the Scriptures, “the 
communion of the Redeemed”; “ all who 
profess and call themselves Christians”; 
‘all who in every place call on the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ both theirs and 
ours”; “all who have one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
We know no other Universal Church. 
Nothing looks to us Jess like the Universal 
Church which Christ founded than an 
organization in which every member, abne- 
gating his own priesthood and the inde- 
feasible right toimmediate and unimpeded 
access to Christ, puts himself under the 
dominance of “ priests” (‘pes), to whom 
that name is distinctly refused in the entire 
New Testament. Our conception of a 
Church differs fundamentally from that of 
modern Ultramontanes. in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church in the days of Knut the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed are 
made the sum of necessary Christian doc- 
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trine and practice; and the assembled 
Bishops at Florence in 1787 assented to 
the proposition that simple agreement in 
the Credo was sufficient to constitute men 
Catholics. “The Church” meant to the 
Apostles all who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and truth. To modern Romanists 
it means only those who belong to a body 
of less than one-third of living Christians. 
Their distinctive mark is the acceptance of 
the infallible autocracy of a Bishop who 
has most often been an Italian elected by 
a close corporation of Italian Cardinals. 
The monstrous claims of the Pope and his 
predecessors to extend their imaginary 
spiritual supremacy to all social and po- 
litical questions is repudiated in their own 
capital and their own country, to which it 
had become intolerable. They have been 
energetically refused by our kings and 
Commonwealth even when our own nation 
was still entangled in the system from 
which, in obedience to the imperious de- 
mands of truth and right, we shook our- 
selves free. 

The Pope assumes, without a syllable of 
demonstration, that the unity of the Church 
under himself and his successors is “ di- 
vinely constituted.” We look upon the as- 
sumption as no less without foundation 
than the claim toinfallibility, which shocks 
our historic sense as one of the most 
astonishing of all hallucinations. 

The Church of Rome, like ourselves, 
theoretically admits that the only final 
appeal possible as to the teaching of Christ 
must be the New Testament; Popes have 
for ages claimed the right to keep the ver- 
nacular New Testament, in its entirety and 
integrity, out of the hands of the laity, 
and to impose upon it the interpretations 
which suit their own usurpation in accord- 
ance with an “unanimous consent of the 
Fathers” which has no existence whatever. 
Yet the Church of Rome finds no support 
for its claims and tenets except by build- 
ing them like inverted pyramids on the 
tiny apex of some one misinterpreted and 
highly disputable text. Round the great 
dome of St. Peter’s runs the colossal inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram 
edificabo Ecclesiam meam.” The Popes 
have based on this text their claim to uni- 
versal jurisdiction; but a vaster pretence 
was never founded on so narrow a basis. 
To begin with, the meaning of the text is 
disputed and extremely disputable, and it is 
therefore of little value as an argument, for 
“Nil agit exemplum quod litem lite re- 
solvit.”” There are fowr interpretations of 


the meaning of “‘ super hanc petram”; and 
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out of some eighty-five Fathers, according 
to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. 
Louis, only seventeen adopt the interpreta- 
tion on which the Romish claim to suprem- 
acy is built, whereas sixty-eight, or more, 
follow the other explanations.* It is not 
only Protestants who have applied the words 
*‘on this rock” (Matt. xvi. 16) to Peter's 
confession. And, as Lanfranc said, even 
some Catholics have expounded Christ’s 
words as having been “ addressed toall pas- 
tors of the holy Church.” Moreover, there 
is nothing in the word ‘‘ rock” which in- 
volves the slightest connotation of suprem- 
acy or dominion. The special meaning of 
the metaphor, whatever it may have been, 
cannot possibly involve anything which con-, 
flicts with the fact that Christ, not Peter— 
as Peter himself says—is ‘‘ the living stone,” 
and ‘‘ the chief corner-stone,” ‘‘and who- 
soever believeth on Him”—with no refer- 
ence whatever to Peter—‘‘ shall not be con- 
founded.” 

Whatever “the power of the’keys” 
meant, the whole New Testament furnishes 
a decisive proof that it gave to Peter no pri- 
macy over his brethren. Even Popes (e. 7., 
Benedict XIV.) have admitted that the 
power of the keys was given equally to all 
the Apostles. St. Paul condemns those who 
said, “I am of Cephas.” James and John 
* seemed to be pillars” quite as much as Pe- 
ter. When St. Paul speaks of Christ as giv- 
ing apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers (without alluding to “ priests”) 
for the work of the ministry, he gives no 
hint of any one supreme Pope. Nor does 
any other Apostle. James, not Peter, pre- 
sides over the first council, and Paul, in 
Peter’s own “ bishopric” of Antioch, “ with- 
stands him to the face, because he was to 
be blamed.” St. Ambrose says, “Seek the 
rock (petra) within thyself, not without 
thyself.” Yet we are asked to believe that 
St. Peter—to whom his fellow-Apostles 
never allowed the smallest authority which 
they did not ‘claim for themselves ; that 
St. Peter, who only called himself a “pres- 
byter,” and expressly warned his fellow- 
presbyters not to lord it over God’s heri- 
tage—possessed (which there is not the 
least trace that he ever did) and transmit- 
ted to others (of which the only “proofs” 
were forgeries) an absolute dominion over 
the Church of Christ; that consequently 
his successors (who have never been proved 
to be his successors at all) are to be called. 
Vicars of Christ and infallible Vicegerents 
of God. 


* Friedrich, “ Documenta,” pp. 6, 7; “‘ The Papal Claims,’* 
p. 54. 
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And when we look to the history of the 
Church in any age for confirmation of the 


arrogant claims of a single bishop—propped_ 


up as they were for centuries by unblushing 
forgeries—we see everything which dis- 
countenances the pretence. The first three 
centuries, at least, as has been decisively 
proved again and again, knew nothing re- 
sembling the inflated pretensions of Roman 
autocracy,* apart from the gross and now 
universally abandoned Isidorian forgeries, 
which stood the Popes in such good stead 
from the eighth century till the days of 
Laurentius Valla. There is no decisive 
proof that St. Peter was ever at Rome at 
all; and there zs proof that, at any rate, he 
was not the founder of the Roman Church. 
Neither the imagined supremacy of St. 
Peter, nor its supposed descent on the Ro- 
man Bishops, nor the faintest suspicion as 
to their alleged infallibility, finds anything 
which can be distantly called proof in the 
first three centuries. ‘There are conflicting 
testimonies as to who was the first Bishop 
of Rome. Christ distinctly bids us call no 
man our master upon earth. The Apostles, 
though they declared to the world the 
whole counsel of God, do not make the 
most distant allusion to Papal supremacy 
or Papal infallibility, or many other things 


which are now declared to be de fide. The 
Nicene Fathers made no allusion to any 


universal bishop. According to St. Cyp- 
rian, there was “ wnus episcopatus,” and St. 
Jerome expressly says, “ Ubicunque fuerit 
episcopus, sive Rome sive Fugubii ejusdem 
meriti, ejusdem est et sacerdotii.”+ During 
384 years next to nothing is known of no 
less than thirty-six of these awful person- 
ages, except from the glaring falsities of 
the forged Decretals.{ The thirty-seventh 
was the Arian Liberius ; and “ beyond their 
names we scarcely know more about them 
than about their humble neighbors the Bish- 
ops of Gubbio.” As to laterages, what are 
we to say of the tenth-century Popes, whom 
Cardinal Baronius describes as “ monsters,” 
when he asks, “ What, then, was the sem- 
blance of the Holy Roman Church? As 
foul as it could be: when harlots. . . gov- 
erned at Rome, at whose will sees were trans- 
ferred, bishops were appointed, and, what is 
horrible and awful to say, their paramours 





*“ It is matter of amazement, if the Pope were such as 
they would have him to be, that in somany bulky volumes 
of ancient Fathers, living in many ages after Christ 
ee this momentous point . . should nowhere 
be expressed in clear and peremptory terms.”—Barrow’s 
“ Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy,” p. 174. ' 


+** Ad Evangel.” Ep. ci. 


+See Shepherd's ‘‘ History of the Church of Rome,” 
passim, and pp. 494, 495. 
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were intruded into the see of Peter.”* The 
Pope has often been described as a semi- 
divine being. Had he been so, would God 
have suffered these infallible and semi-di- 
vine personages to rank among their number 
Popes whom Roman Catholics themselves 
have called heretics, and such men as Ser- 
gius III, Benedict [X., Paschal IIL, Paul 
IL, Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., Alexander 
VL, Julius IL, Clement V., Clement VL, 
Benedict XII., Urban VI., Clement VIL, 
John XXIII.—some of them worldly and 
simoniacal, some of them gross nepotists, 
and some of them steeped to the lips in 
every kind of infamy.t+ If “supreme shep- 
herds ” and “ Vicars of the Son of Mary” 
could be such men as these, we cannot feel 
drawn to them. If we accept the Pope’s 
amiable invitation, what pledge will he 
give us that none of his infallible succes- 
sors will act like so many of his infallible 
predecessors ? that no new Sixtus V. will 
contribute a million seudi to crush our 
liberties by some new Armada? that no 
new Innocent III. will decree that “life 
only is to be left to the sons of unbelievers, 
and that as an act of mercy”? that no 
new Innocent IV., Alexander IV., Clement 
IV., Calixtus III, will establish or justify 
the application of torture on the mere sus- 
picion of heresy ? that no new Clement V. 
shall declare that an Inquisitor “simply 
following his conscience” has full power 
to imprison and even put into irons any 
one whom he pleases? { that no future Pope 
will sing Ze Dewms and strike medals in 
thanksgiving for thousands of slaughtered 
Protestants ? that no new Eugenius IV. 
or Alexander VI. will torture and burn 
saints of God like Conecte or Savonarola? 
that we shall have no more Bulls like Uni- 
genitus (1713), and In coena Domini (1372- 
1627),and Jneffabilis ? that no new Gregory 
XVI. will frantically condemn the right 
to liberty of conscience as “that erroneous 
and absurd opinion, or rather raving”? 
Before the Pope expects us to listen to his 
invitation, he must repudiate the maxim of 
Urban II. that those are not murderers 
who, “burning with zeal for their Catholic 
mother against excommunicate persons, 
have happened (!) to slay some of them” ; 
and he must cancel the anathema which 





* Baronius, Ad Ann. 912, ‘‘ Vindicaverat omnia sibi libido 
seculari potentia freta, insaniens, estro percita domi- 
nandi.” 

+ Cardinal Azzolini complained that no less an authority 
than Bellarmine has insulted three Popes, and branded 
two of them (Gregory XIV. and Clement VIIL.) as liars.— 
Janus, p. 6. , 

+See Janus, *‘ The Pope and the Council,” 235-248. The 
Papal organ La Civiltd describes the hateful Inquisition as 
‘*un sublime spettacolo della perfezione sociale” ! 
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Leo X. pronounced on Luther’s proposition, 
that “it is contrary to the will of the Spirit 
that heretics should be burnt.”? Will Leo 
XII. do this? If not, how can he expect 
us to entrust ourselves to such tender mer- 
cies of infallible priests? 

The Pope could hardly have emphasized 
the difference which separates him from 
English Churchmen more decidedly than 
by recommending prayers to the saints for 
our conversion. He humbly calls on St. 
Gregory, St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. 
Peter, and St. George. We, too, solemnly 
pray at the opening of every Session of 
Convocation, and in our prayer we thank 
God because “ errores, corruptelas, et super- 
stitiones olim hic grassantes, omnemque 
papalem tyrannidem merito et serio repu- 
diavimus.” 

But we pray to GOD, not to our dead 
fellow-sinners. Instead of praying to the 
Virgin Mary, for which we have less than 
no warrant, we pray to Him whom she her- 
self called “her Saviour.” Can the Pope 
show us that the dead are ubiquitous, or 
that they can hear prayer at all? Can he 
convince us that God is less likely to hear 
our prayers if they be addressed direct to 
Him in the name of Jesus Christ His Son? 
And who was St. George? We have an 
ideal St. George certainly ; but can the 
Pope tell us who the rea/ St. George was, 
and can he prove that the dragon which 
he was originally supposed to slay was 
not the doctrine of St. Athanasius? And 
to call Mary “the Mother of God” is to 
invent a title for her which is neither scrip- 
tural nor primitive. We have not the 
slightest conception what he means when 
he calls England “the dowry (?) of Mary,” 
or asserts that “Christ Himself from the 
cross left her to be the mother of man- 
kind.’ Nor can we look with the smallest 
sympathy or respect on the use of the 
rosary. We rank that late and mechanical 
innovation with the methods, chiefly found 
in heathen religions, of those who use vain 
repetitions and think that they will be heard 
for their much speaking. We agree with St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, that “it is better 
to say once the Lord’s Prayer with a good 
understanding and attention ”—both of 
which mental attitudes are most likely to 
be destroyed by many continuous reitera- 
tions—“than a thousand times over with- 
out understanding or devotion.” Lastly, 
when the Pope is good enough to offer “an 
indulgence of 300 days,” and “a plenary 
indulgence once a month,” to those who 
recite his appended prayer to the Virgin, 
we have not the smallest desire for any in- 
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dulgence except such as comes from God 
alone, who, “if we confess our sins, is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

Sixtus V., we are told, once actually pro- 
posed to Queen Elizabeth that she should 
return to the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
“Singular proposal! As if all her previous 
history, the whole import of her being, her 
political position, admitting even that her 
convictions had not been sound, had not 
bound her fast to the Protestant interests. 
Elizabeth answered not a word and only 
laughed.” * 

We will not laugh, but we say with Bish- 
op Thirlwall, “Great as is the evil of divis- 
ion, let us be sure that it is incomparably 
less than that of such a spurious, hollow, 
artificial unity as is held out by the See 
of Rome unity purchased by the subjec- 
tion of reason and conscience to the arbi- 
trary decrees of a self-styled infallible 
human authority.” 


THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE OF THE 
WEST. 
BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), June, 1895. 


Tuey who have not yet reached middle 
life often seem to us who remember the 
days of stage-coaches along the turnpike 
roads to belong not so much to another 
generation as to another world. It is not 
only that they can with difficulty conceive 
how people could live without steel pens, 
and lucifer matches, and the morning bath, 
and evening papers, but that they cannot 
at all imagine the mental atmosphere in 
which we, their seniors, carried on our 
strange existence say only fifty years ago. 
It was when we were school-boys that we 
learnt that China had been “opened out to 
European civilization”; and I well remem- 
ber when the newspapers narrated how the 
Chinese treasure, or a portion of it, had 
been conveyed to the mint, and how one of 
the boxes burst open in the transit before 
the wondering eyes of the multitude, who 
cheered vociferously at the glorious sight 
that dazzled their wondering eyes. But 
what strange notions we had in those days! 
We were told that China had been severely 
punished for its insolent attitude to our- 
selves; that for at least a century it had 
held itself aloof from all the other nations 
of the world ; that during all that period it 
had enjoyed an unbroken peace and unity, 
seeking for no aggrandisement, disdaining 





* Ranke’s “‘ History of the Popes,” p. 171. 
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to add to its conquests, engaged in the 
study of its own literature, having no stand- 
ing army, in all things self-contained and 
self-supporting; calling itself the Celestial 
Empire, and having no other term by which 
to designate the other peoples on the face 
of the earth but the single opprobrious 
designation of “ Outer Barbarians.” In our 
pride of triumph over these distant and 
very odd human creatures—for human we 
were assured they were—we laughed im- 
moderately, and assured ourselves that a 
few, a very few, years would change all 
this, and to a great extent changes have 
come about accordingly. Yet the Celestial 
Empire still remains practically in its in- 
tegrity. The attitude of that lofty and all 
but unapproachable sovereign whose sway 
is acknowledged with a mixture of pride 
and superstitious awe by the hundreds of 
millions yonder, where 
the clouds are lightly curled 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming 
world, 

is pretty much as it was; the mysterious 
Emperor still dwells apart in a kind of 
sacred isolation, still is regarded by his sub- 
jects as king of kings and lord of lords, 
still asks for nothing but that he should be 
left alone and undisturbed; and though to 
be sure he and his empire may be troubled 
by wars and rumors of wars on the outer 
borders of his enormous empire, now and 
then coerced by force majeure, he seems far 
enough as yet from abating his immeasur- 
able pretension; changes there may have 
been, but the end is not by and by. There 
are many who still believe that China will 
rise up again, and that a great future may 
be before her; some who prophesy that Zeus 
will yet triumph over the Titans, and that 
the Prometheus of to-day, who has stolen 
for a while the divine fire, will be bound to 
his rock, pinioned and paralyzed, while the 
gods of Olympus look down and calmly 
smile. 

Meanwhile among us of the West it is 
sometimes forgotten that we, too, have a 
Celestial Empire, whose sovereign, pre- 
cisely as the Emperor at Pekin does, 
changes. his name when he assumes his 
crown; one who claims supremacy over all 
other potentates in the civilized world; 
whose laws are to override all other legis- 
lation; whose decrees it is impious to gain- 
say; whose authority it is worse than trea- 
son to revolt against; in whose presence 
every knee must bow; whose lightest word 
as he sits upon his throne is “as the voice 
of a god,” from which there can be no ap- 
peal. 





We, who talk so loftily of the great. 
things we have done, are doing, and intend 
to do; we, the free and the givers of free- 
dom, as we reckon ourselves to be; we, the 
Christian folk of peoples, and nations, and 
languages whose mission, so we say, is to 
abolish despotism in all its forms of arro- 
gance, we have in our midst a sovereign 
Pontiff whose enormous claims upon our 
allegiance possess for some minds an almost 
overwhelming fascination, even to the ex- 
tent of their assuming that the audacity of 
those claims proves their right to be 
allowed. 

So it comes about that while we hear 
every now and then, with a perplexed hor- 
ror and wonder, that a gracious license has 
been issued to this poor wretch or that from 
the sanctuary at Pekin, permitting him to 
bring his life to a close in any way he may 
prefer, from the Eternal City on the seven 
hills there issue periodically proclamations 
no less magniloquent and condescending, 
offering to those whom it may concern the 
assured hope of eternal life upon conditions 
explicitly set forth. 

The last of these splendid offers has been 
held out to the people of England, specially 
selected to become the recipients of the 
incomparable boon. 

It appears that certain advances have 
lately been made to the Curia or to the 
Pope of Rome by some well-meaning per- 
sons in this country, having for their object 
the bringing about a union of all Christian 
Churches in one great and world-wide fed- 
eration; for such I presume to be the end 
which these excellent gentlemen have in 
view. The idea of federation between 
nations or churches is no new one; nor is it 
likely to be abandoned, though the attempts 
to carry it out in practice should fail again 
and again. Union is in itself so much to be 
desired; it is in theory so essential to all 
great forward movements; it implies so 
much harmonious concord, so much sur- 
render of those centrifugal instincts which 
always act adversely to every kind of noble 
cohesion; it seems to hold out so fair @ 
prospect of Christian love becoming at last 
the ruling force in the social fabric; it is a 
word of such infinite promise, that it is no 
wonder if they who put forth any scheme 
for such a union of Christendom as is con- 
templated should find a sympathetic re- 
sponse in the hearts of many devout and 
earnest ones, and a grateful longing that 
they may succeed in their endeavors. On 
the other hand, there are others who,do not 
deserve to be counted as Philistines, who 
have arrived at the conviction that this 
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much-talked-of Federal Union of Christians 


ean never be, and never was meant to be, 


realized; who hold that the Ideal and the 
Actual can never coalesce under conditions 
which have to do with imperfection and 
finality. The parallel lines, as the mathe- 
maticians assure us, can only meet in in- 
finity. 

Be that as it may, this at any rate is cer- 
tain, that there can be no union in com- 
merce, in politics, in society, in religion 
which is not based upon mutual concession. 

The two initial barriers to all union 
between Anglicans and Rome are, first, the 
denial of the efficacy of Anglican baptism, 
which affects the laity equally with the 
clergy; and second, the denial of the valid- 
ity of Anglican Orders. Let the question 
of the Efficacy of Baptism be passed by for 
the present. They who choose may per- 
plex themselves with it on the assumption 
that it is a matter for Christian archzolo- 
gists to dispute about, though by no means 
to settle to their satisfaction. The other 
question, however, is a very different one; 
it has hardly anything to do with the 
minutiz of ceremonial observances. It isa 
simple question of historic fact which any 
judicial mind of average culture and train- 
ing would be perfectly competent to decide 
by the ordinary processes of weighing evi- 
dence and examining documents. The 
Anglican contention is that, however will- 
ing they may be to minimize the points of 
difference which keep Christian Churches 
apart, and however much they may incline 
to believe that a union between those 
Churches can be brought about, if at all, by 
a coalition in which the Roman Church 
shall be a consenting and a cordially con- 
senting party, the one claim put forward 
by Anglicans must be conceded as a sine 
qua non—the claim that her bishops have 
been canonically consecrated, and her 
clergy have been as duly ordained as any 
other Christian bishops or clergy in the 
world, neither more nor less. If this one 
point were conceded as a preliminary, it 
might be worth while to go on with the 
diplomacy. Until it is conceded all negotia- 
tions between the contending parties are 
impossible. Some of us are not sorry that 
the fact of their being impossible is made 
clear to most reasonable men. 

I know not whether Rome has yet author- 
itatively declared it to be an article of Faith 
that the Anglican Church is not only an 
heretical and schismatical Church (as the 
Eastern Churches are declared to be), but 
is actually no Church at all, its organization 
being a mere pretence and sham. But if 
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Rome has not committed herself so far as 
to pronounce such a dogma, there might 
conceivably be left to her, not, indeed, a 
locus penitentic, for that is not to be heard 
of, but a way of escape from the difficulty 
in which her rasher polemics have involved 
her. Why should not the question of 
validity be left open, pretty much in the 
same way as the claim to saintship is left 
open, until the Curia has proceeded with 
its long examination of evidence, the labori- 
ous inquiry has been brought toa close, the 
report sent in, and the Pope pronounced the 
decree ex cathedra ? 

I suspect that even if this were done the 
objection to any such scrutiny would come 
from a large number of those Anglicans who 
would count it intolerable that their sac- 
erdotal position should be left in doubt. 
These are they who protest that they are 
either Christian priests or impostors. “‘ How 
could an honorable man,” they ask, “con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of any im- 
portant office under the Crown at the 
moment when a court of inquiry was en- 
gaged in deciding whether or not he held a 
commission which was a forgery?” 

‘But Rome, true to her old traditions, has 
not condescended to touch the very edge of 
questions such as these. If there have been 
any such advances made to Rome as we 
have heard so much of during the last few 
months, the Pope, at any rate, does not 
condescend even to allude to them in his 
missive to the outer barbarians of his celes- 
tial kingdom. The letter of “ Leo the Thir- 
teenth to the English People who seek the 
Kingdom of Christ in the Unity of the 
Faith” has not a word to say about conces- 
sion—not a hint about the very existence of 
Anglican bishops or Anglican clergy. The 
assumption in every line is that there are 
no such functionaries—they do not exist. 
What it does say, if words mean anything, 
is this: 

Ye people of England who are sighing for 
union, why should ye not enjoy it? Do ye 
look for it? It is here: here in the Roman 
Communion, and here alone! Here, where 
there are no doubts to solve, no idle ques- 
tions to vex, no uncertainties about the 
efficacy of the priestly functions. If you 
yearn for peace, accept it where it is to be 
found, and pray for it in the way which we 
assure you is the best of all ways. But for 
such trivialities as worry the hearts of the 
unstable we pass them by as not worth our 
notice, and therefore not worth yours. 
Union is to be found in devout submission, 
as reconciliation shall be the reward of 
those who come as suppliants for favor. 
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It is not a little: remarkable that, by a 
coincidence which, it seems, was wholly 
undesigned, almost on the very day that 
the Papal letter Ad Anglos was sent out 
from the Vatican there issued from the 
Cambridge University Press, under the 
imprimatur of the learned Bishop of Salis- 
bury, who has written the noble and digni- 
fied preface, a volume which is fit to take 
its place beside the most scholarly and 
famous books ever written by Anglican 
controversialists. The work, entitled De 
Hierarchia Anglicana Dissertatio Apolo- 
getica in its original latin form, is meant 
primarily for scholars here and on the Con- 
tinent.* It is written in a singularly lucid 
and simple style, which contrasts very fa- 
vorably with the sometimes clumsy and 
inelegant Latinity of German and Italian 
divines ; but an English translation has 
been, Iam informed, published for the use 
of those among ourselves who may prefer 
to read it in their own language. It is not 
a theological treatise ; it does not touch 
upon points of doctrine ; it has no concern 
with those matters of faith on which the 
Roman and the Anglican are hopelessly at 
variance. It is a mere appeal to history 
from the obstinate perversity of the Papacy 
in pronouncing without adequate inquiry 
that Anglican orders are invalid. The is- 
sue is a very simple one : either the Eliza- 
bethan prelates were duly consecrated or 
they were not ; if they were not, there has 
been a solution of continuity in the succes- 
sion from Apostolic times. If, on the con- 
trary, such solution of continuity can be 
disproved, then the Anglican hierarchy 
stand exactly upon the same level as the 
Pope himself or as the French or Spanish 
bishops, whatever differences there may be 
in the formularies or the ritual of one 
Church or the other. 

Now, it need not be denied that a great 
deal of very foolish writing and talking 
has been indulged in by half-taught and in- 
competent people from time to time on 
that bugbear to other people whose fierce 
prejudices are the ruling force of their dec- 
lamation—I mean the subject of Apostolic 
succession. I am not the man and the pages 
of this Review are not the place for dealing 
with that. But it is undeniable that there 
are thousands of simple and gentle men 
and women among us at this moment to 
whom the thought of their having been 
married by a person not in holy orders 
would be very shocking and distressing. 
And there are thousands of thoughtful, 


*De Hierarchia Anglicana wissertatio Apologetica 
auctoribus Edwardo Denny, A.M., et T. A. Lacey, A.M. 
Prefante R. D. Sarisburiensi Epo. 
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devout, and earnest clergymen, averse to 
anything approaching extreme views on 
Church doctrine or ritual, to whom it 
would be simply horrible to suspect that 
they had no credentials for the ministry 
which they have exercised in the Church 
of England during half their lives. 

Let it be borne in mind that this is no 
merely academical question, it is a pro- 
foundly practical one, as practical and as 
serious as if the inheritor of a great patri- 
mony and a great name were led seriously 
to doubt whether his grandfather had been 
born in wedlock. He could not rest under 
such a dreadful uncertainty. 

When in the first half of the last century 
aparty of devout enthusiasts, with. Arch- 
bishop Wake at their head, set themselves 
seriously to consider the terms on which a 
union of Christendom might be brought 
about, they were met by the Ultramontane 
divines by a non possumus. The validity 
of Anglican orders was denied, and that 
denial was supported at any rate by the 
semblance of argument. 

It is not a little remarkable that in those 
days the ablest supporter of the Anglican 
position was a French divine, Father Cou- 
rayer, a canon of Ste. Genevieve, whose de- 
fence of English orders was for long ac- 
cepted as settling the question at issue, and 
as demolishing the idle stories which the 
Roman polemics had put forward as truth. 
Courayer was hunted out of France and 
compelled to take refuge in London, where 
he died. He never joined the Church of 
England, but continued to the end of his 
life in full communion with Rome ; though 
he appears to have been deprived of his 
preferment, and to have had no means of 
support, except an annuity which his 
friends in England secured for him. 

During the last twenty or thirty years 
the opening of our archives has brought to 
light fresh evidence all pointing in the 
same direction, and the most careful and 
minute study of that evidence has made 
the Anglican position very much stronger 
than it was. Sanguine people have been 
too ready to assume that while they had 
been learning much that their grandfathers 
were ignorant of, the other side had kept 
pace with the progress of historic discov- 
ery, and that the time had come for invit- 
ing their opponents to reconsider the 
allegations which could no longer be main- 
tained. A new statement of the case was 
accordingly drawn up ; and it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether any fuller setting 
forth of the evidence for the Anglican 
contention can be looked for hereafter. 
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The book is to all intents and purposes a 
last word in a controversy which has closed. 

From henceforth the Sovereign Pontiff 
must be left, as far as we are concerned, 
in the full enjoyment of his celestial infal- 
libility. We of the Western islands must 
submit.to be reckoned outer barbarians. 
Meanwhile if the Anglican clergy are con- 
tent to remain in ignorance of the real 
strength of their position, they have no one 
to thank but themselves. 

If, on our side, it should become impera- 
tive on all candidates for holy orders to 
get the mastery of a book which will supply 
them with some little training in estimating 
the value of evidence, and arriving at con- 
clusions which no mere authoritative pro- 
nouncement can ever settle, so much the 
better for them and their people. It is be- 
coming more and more clear to some among 
us that the theology of the future must in- 
evitably submit to ally herself with history 
more unreservedly than heretofore ; that she 
will inevitably become less positive and intol- 
erantin her tone; that her champions will not 
shrink from allowing that there are some 
truths which are so much truths in tendency 
that they do not admit of being formulated 
in terms of mathematical precision, and 
they who assert that they are yearning for a 
firmer hold upon the Historic Christ—how- 
ever vague the words may sound—may have 
to be reckoned with in the near future. 
They certainly will have to be reckoned 
with if they set themselves to study the 
Evolution not only of Ritual, but of dogma, 
according to methods of scientific inquiry, 
and demand that even on these questions the 
light of all that the present century has 
brought us should be turned without fear 
of what may follow. 

I, for one, cannot doubt thatthe attitude 
of thoughtful and earnest men in the 
next generation will be the attitude of 
inquirers engaged in the attempt to dis- 
cover why our forefathers thought as they 
did, rather than of those who aim at ex- 
pounding what they thought. They will 
not admit as readily astheir forefathers that 
a conclusion arrived ata thousand years ago, 
and accepted then as final, is to be regarded 
as @ precious crystal never to be tampered 
with, hardly, indeed, to be reset, lest the 
smallest modification of its original form 
should diminish its brightness or its value. 
The historic method must more and more 
invade the realm of Theology, and I seem 
to see in this little volume a step on the 
right road : the little cloud in the West, no 
bigger than a man’s hand as yet, but with 
a portent that the wise will mark. 


ALEXANDER COMRIE. 
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BY REV. J. P. LILLEY, M.A. 
From The Thinker (London), June, 1895, 

WHILE spending a holiday in the High- 
lands of Scotland some years ago, Dr. A. 
Kuyper, of Amsterdam, was very much 
surprised to find that the very name of 
Alexander Comrie seemed to be quite un- 
known fo his countrymen. In Holland his 
memory was still very warmly cherished; 
in Scotland the great work he had done for 
the Dutch Reformed Church had appar- 
ently never been heard of. It was this 
“inexplicable ignorance,” as he plainly 
called it, that led him to contribute to the 
Catholic Presbyterian of 1892 the three 
papers on “Alexander Comrie: his Life and 
Work in Holland,” that to most students 
of Church history form almost the only 
available source of information on the sub- 
ject. The short article on Comrie in the 
Dictionary of National Biography-is wholly 
based on Dr. Kuyper’s papers. 

Now, however, we have a much more 
complete account of this eminent Scoto- 
Dutch minister, from Dr. A. G. Honig, of 
Oudshorn, near Leiden. Originally pre- 
sented in the form of an academic essay” 
read before the Faculty of Theology in the 
Free University of Amsterdam, the work 
is now published in handsome octavo form, 
as a complete review, not only of Comrie’s 
ministerial life and work, but also of the 
part he played as a writer on dogmatic 
theology and as an ecclesiastical contro- 
versialist. A friend and former pupil of 
Professor Kuyper, Dr. Honig, frankly 
acknowledges his indebtedness to him for 
the main impulse he received in this study. 
But he has been enabled to avail himself 
of sources, Scottish and Dutch, that Dr. 
Kuyper had never reached, and by the 
direct use of these, as well as the special 
study of Comrie’s whole writings, he has 
succeeded in giving what will be for a long 
time the fullest and most accurate account 
of his whole career. 

After an introduction, dealing with the 
wonderful way in which the attachment of 
a large section of the Dutch Reformed 
Church to the old Calvinism has still been 
maintained, Dr. Honig devotes the first 
part of his book to Comrie’s “life and 
work.” Here we have a series of interest- 
ing facts never before ascertained. Alex- 
ander Comrie was born in Perth, on the 
16th of December, 1706. His father, 
Patrick Comrie, was originally a writer to 
the signet in Edinburgh, but seems to have 





*Dr. A.G. Honig. Utrecht: H. Honig. 
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retired to the Perthshire village that bears 
his name, retaining, however, a house in 
Edinburgh and an office in Perth. Patrick 
Comrie’s ancestors had been land-owners 
of high standing in that district ever since 
the Reformation, and seem also to have 
been adherents of the evangelical cause. 
His mother was Rachel Vans, and she too 
had ancestry yet more notably connected 
with the cause of the gospel in Seotland. 
For her great-grandfather was Sir William 
Gray, of Pittendrum, and her grandfather 
was the Rev. Andrew Gray, who, by his 
brief ministry, left such an impression of 
ability and piety that his memory and 
writings are cherished to this day. Other 
connections of the family were James 
Fraser, of Brae, and Bishop Gilbert Burnet, 
the historian. 

Springing from such a stock, and brought 
up in the strict family life of the evangeli- 
cal party in those days, Comrie could 
hardly fail to imbibe strong evangelical 
convictions. He seems, indeed, to have 
cherished these from his earliest youth. 
How they grew so strong as to sway his 
character is partly explained by the fact 
that his father appears to have associated 
much with the brothers Ralph and Eben- 
ezer Erskine, and Thomas Boston, of Et- 
trick, in his private life, and to have seized 
frequent opportunities of worshipping with 
them at the great and solemn communion 
seasons that then occupied so prominent a 
place in the religious life of Scotland. So 
decided was young Comrie in his attach- 
ment to the truths of the gospel that his 
father had no hesitation in giving him an 
education preparatory for the ministry. 
But for some unexplained reason—perhaps 
some change in the circumstances of the 
family—he was led to give up this project, 
and, to the lad’s great disappointment, 
had him engaged to serve his apprentice- 
ship in the office of a large mercantile house 
in Amsterdam. This was Comrie’s first 
introduction to the country where he was 
to have his first desire fulfilled, and do so 
great a work for his Lord. 

Dr. Kuyper was able, from private in- 
formation, to tell the story of Comrie’s 
entrance on the study for the ministry of 
the Dutch Reformed Church; and this ac- 
count Dr. Honig reproduces here. In the 
dusk of one summer evening a farmer of 
Woubrugge, a village near Leiden, saw a 
tall, handsome young man approaching his 
house. Viewing him at first with some 
suspicion, he unbolted the upper half of the 
front door and asked what his errand might 
be. The youth replied that he wanted 
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shelter for the night, as he was quite 
penniless, and help on his way to Leiden 
next morning. Not without misgivings, 

the farmer received him into a small bed. 

room next his own. As he was retiring to 
rest, the stranger prayed in Dutch so fer- 
vently for his host that the listening farmer 
was fairly melted by the petitions, and 
next morning acknowledged that this 
prayer for him had been the turning-point 
of his spiritual life. The stranger youth 
was Alexander Comrie, who came to the 
district to see a deep work of grace going 
on at that time, but had been shipw recked, 

with the loss of all he possessed, in crossing 
a neighboring lake. After Comrie had told 
his history, the first step of the farmer was 
to introduce him to the two lords of the 
manor who lived hard by. These friends 
were in turn so favorably impressed with 
the ability and character of the young 
Scotchman that they opened up his way 
for resuming his studies for the ministry at 
Groningen, where, in course of time, he 
took the,double degree of Master of Arts’ 
and Doctor of Philosophy. In grateful 
recognition of this kindness, Comrie ac- 
cepted a call to the ministry of the church 
in this very village of Woubrugge, then 
vacant, and, in spite of many calls to other 
congregations, spent there the whole period 
of his ministry of nearly forty years. 

Dr. Honig has investigated Comrie’s 
whole career at the university, and his sub- 
sequent ministry, with the most praise- 
worthy industry and fidelity. We have 
not come across any book which reproduces 
in such detail the work of a divinity 
student at a foreign university in those 
times, or gives such an interesting glimpse 
of the careful way in which all the steps of 
entrance on the work of the ministry were 
carried through. By his simple fervent 
exposition of the truths of Scripture and 
the gospel, Comrie not only exercised a 
very powerful influence on the parish 
where he labored, but attracted visitors to 
his church from districts all-around. His 
work was done with entire devotion to the 
salvation of souls and the utmost self- 
effacement. So little importance did he 
attach to the part he himself played in his 
ministry, that, before he died, he gave 
orders that no obituary notice of him 
should be written, and that no inscription 
should be made on the stone over his grave. 
He died in Gouda in 1773, mourned by 
friends over the whole country. 

The real secret, however, of the lasting 
influence which Comrie’s name still wields 
in Holland lies not so much in the memory 
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of his ministry as in the numerous writings 
that came from his pen while he was carry- 
ing on his pastoral work at Woubrugge. 
For the most part they are original works 
of Comrie, written in Dutch; but not a few 
are translations of evangelical writings by 
prominent ministers in Scotland, which 
Comrie was anxious to introduce into Hol- 
land. Very numerous impressions of these 
were issued, and they are widely circulated 
and read in Holland to this day. We are 
indebted to Dr. Honig for the best account 
of these we have yet seen. We mention 
first those that have a strictly theological 
interest. They are generally signed as 
“door Alexander Comrie, Scoto-Brittanus, 
A.L.M., Philosophiz Doctor en Predikant 
te Woubrugge.” 

1. Dissertatio Philosophica Inauguratis 
de Moralitatis Fundamento et Natura Vir- 
tutis (the academic dissertation presented 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy). 
Leiden: 1734. 

2. Het A. B. C. des Geloofs (a treatise on 
the different symbolic descriptions of faith, 
set forth in alphabetic order), 1739. The 
twentieth large edition was published at 
Leiden in 1888. 

3. De Verborgentheit van de Evangelische 
Heiligmaking (a translation of W. Mar- 
shall’s well-known treatise on The Mystery 
of Gospel Sanctification), 1739; new edit., 
1846. 

4. Eene Beschouwing van het Verbondt der 
Genade (a translation of Boston’s View of 
the Covenant of Grace), 1741; new edit., 1868. 

5. De Gelykenis der Tien Maagden (a 
translation of Thomas Shepard’s work on 
The Parable of the Ten Virgins), latest 
edit., 1884. 

6. Verhandeling van eenige eigenschappen 
des Zaligmakenden Geloofs (a treatise on 
some properties of saving faith), 1744; 20th 
edit., 1885. 

7. Sakelyke en Practicale Verklaringe van 
de Twaalf Kleine Propheten (textual and 
practical expositions of the minor prophets: 
a translation of George Hutcheson of 
Edinburgh’s work), 1748; latest edit., 1892. 

8. Samuel in zyn Leven zeer gelieft. in zyn 
Doodt betreurt (“Samuel deeply loved in 
life and mourned in death ”: a funeral ser- 
mon in connection with the death of his 
friend, Van Schellingerhout). 

¥. Verzameling van Leerredenen (a col- 
lection of pulpit addresses in the style of 
Wilberforce’s Prastical View), 1749; 8th 
edit., 1887. 

10. Stellige en Praktikale Verklaaringe 
van den Heidelbergen Catechismus (doctrinal 
and practical exposition of the Heidelberg 
Catechism), 1753; 6th edit., 1879. 
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About this time (1753) Comrie felt con- 
strained to take part in a theological and 
ecclesiastical controversy which arose in 
Holland, and drew the attention of the 
whole Church. It was caused by the intro- 
duction of what were then considered 
highly rationalistic views on the part of 
one of their younger ministers, Anthony 
van der Os, of the church at Zwolle. This 
pastor had studied at the feet of such men 
as Van der Honert, Alberti and Schultens 
at Leiden, and, regardless of any conse- 
quences to which his action might lead, did 
not hesitate to proclaim in the pulpit the 
new tenets he had received. These were 
chiefly a denial of the eternal generation of 
theSon of God, of the guilt of Adam’s first 
sin, and of the judicial aspect of justifica- 
tion. Man’s justification before God, he 
held, was the result of individua) faith 
manifesting itself in good works. To a 
theologian like Comrie, such preaching was 
tantamount to the abnegation of the whole 
system of truth won by the conflict of the 
Reformation, and the later controversies 
settled by the Synod of Dordrecht; and as 
one who had been trained even in Scotland 
(so Dr. Honig says) to abjure the errors of 
Baxter and of the school of Saumur, he 
felt it his duty to mingle with his works on 
practical theology a series of polemical 
treatises dealing with the positions of Van 
der Os and his coadjutors along the whole 
line. It cannot be said that he and his 
noble fellow-workers succeeded in stem- 
ming the tide of rationalism amongst the 
professors and students of the universities, 
but there can be no doubt that he carried 
with him the sympathies of by far the 
larger portion of the people. It is the de- 
scendants of these adherents of Comrie’s 
teaching that, according to Dr. Honig, are 
the readers of his works, and the most de- 
voted servants in the Christian Churches of 
Holland at the present day. The books of 
this second period of Comrie’s literary 
activity may also be briefly mentioned. 

11. Continuing the list in the same chron- 
ological order, we havé the Hzamen van 
het Ontwerp van Tolerantie (an examination 
of a proposal of toleration, by which it was 
intended to unite the doctrine adhered to 
at the Synod of Dort with that of the Re- 
monstrants), 1753-1759; 3d edit., 1872. 

12. Aanspraak dan D° Antonius van der 
Os (an address to the young minister al- 
ready mentioned on his deviations from the 
truth), 1753, 

13. Beschermer van de Aanspraak aan 
D° Ant. van der Os (a defence of the above). 

14. Baniere van wegen de Waarheid Op- 
geregt tegen den Heer Joan van den Honert (a 
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banner in defence of the truth, against one 
of the Leiden professors who took the side 
of Van der Os), 1753. 

15. Berigt nopens de Waarschuuwinge van 
de Herr J. J. Schultens (a reply to attacks 
made by this Leiden professor on some 
portions of Comrie’s exposition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism), 1755. 

16, Geoud ya’ A vtesovoractixy (self-willed strife 
with God; an exposure of the old Pelagian 
heresy of free-will), 1756. 

17. De Lasterzugt van Cornelius Nozeman 
tegen Dooden en Levenden bestraft (the ca- 
lumnious attack of C. Nozeman against 
dead and living chastised: a sharp castiga- 
tion of avicious attack on a joint production 
of Comrie and his friend Holtius), 1756. 

18. De Leere der Waarheit die na de 
Godzaligheit is (The Doctrine of the Truth 
which is according to Godliness : @ transla- 
tion of an exposition of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, by Isaac Chauncy), 1757; 3d edit., 
1891. 

19. Godt verzoend (God reconciled: a 
translation of Charnock’s treatise on the 
Atonement), 1757. 

20. Missive megens de Regtvaardigmak- 
inge des Zondaars (a letter on “ The Justifi- 
cation of the Sinner,” accompanied by 
relevant extracts from Dr. John Owen), 
1757; 2d edit., 1851. 

21. De inwonende Zonde in de Gelovigen 
(a translation of Owen’s treatise on “ In- 
dwelling Sin in Believers,” with additions 
by Comrie), 1760. 

22. Brief over de Rechtvaerdigmakinge des 
Zondaars (a letter on “ The Justification of 
the Sinner”), 1761; 4th edit., 1889. 

23. Proeve van de Kragt der Godzaligheid 
(Experience of the Power of Godliness: an 
edition of the work of the famous divine 
Gysbert Voetius, with preface and notes 
by Comrie), 1763. 

Our space will not admit of any more 
detailed account of Comrie’s views on the 
points of doctrine with which his books 
deal. It must suffice to say that Dr. Honig, 
himself evidently a well-trained student, 
regards them as set forth with an amount 
of acumen and force that entitles Comrie 
to be ranked as a really accomplished 
theologian. Certain it is that, as the 
numerous reprints of his work testify, 
Comrie, though long since dead, still speaks 
with power to a very large section of the 
Church in his adopted country. While the 
names of his opponents, Van der Os, Van 
den Honert, and Schultens have long since 
faded into utter obscurity, the name of 
Comrie is with very many Dutch Christians 
still regarded as synonymous with all that 
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is best in personal sanctity, theological 
truth, and evangelical zeal. The Dutch 
Church has long seen that if, in the dark 
days of the persecuted Covenanters in Scot- 
land, they gave welcome refuge to many of 
our countrymen, in receiving Alexander 
Comrie at a later date they entertained 
unawares a veritable messenger of God to 
the country for generations yet unborn. 
The present biography is evidently a thank- 
offering to God for this gift, and on all 
grounds is worthy of a wide acceptance. 


THE LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC UNITY. 
A Proposition Looxine Towarps Union, 
From The Congregationalist (Boston), June 20, 1895. 


In view of the acknowledged evils of a 
divided Christendom, and in view also of 
the growing desire for church unity, we, 
whose ‘names are subscribed, devoutly 
seeking the divine guidance and blessing, 
hereby associate ourselves as a league for 
the promotion of catholic unity. Without 
detaching ourselves from the Christian 
bodies to which we severally belong, or 
intending to compromise our relations 
thereto, or seeking to interfere with other 
efforts for Christian unity, we accept, as 
worthy of the most thoughtful considera- 
tion, the four principles of church unity 
proposed by the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Chicago in 1886 and 
amended by the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, as follows: 

“1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, as ‘ containing all things 
necessary to salvation,’ and as being the 
rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

“2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptis- 
mal symbol, and the Nicene Creed, as the 
sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

“3. The two sacraments ordained by 
Christ himself: baptism and the supper of 
the Lord, ministered with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution and of the 
elements ordained by him. 

“4, The historic episcopate, locally 
adapted in the methods of its administra- 
tion to the varying needs of the naticns 
and peoples called of God into the unity 
of his Church.” 

We believe that upon the basis of these 
four principles as articles of agreement the 
unification of the Christian denominations 
of this country may proceed, cautiously and 
steadily, without any alteration of their 
existing standards of doctrine, polity and 
worship which might not reasonably be 
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made in a spirit of brotherly love and 
harmony, for the sake of unity and for the 
furtherance of all the great ends of the 
Church of Christ on earth. This will appear 
the more closely each of these articles is 
examined. 

The Holy Scriptures are already our ac- 
cepted rule of faith, howsoever we may 
differ among ourselves concerning the mode 
of their inspiration and interpretation. 

The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, being 
in accordance with the Holy Scriptures, do 
already sufficiently express the catholic 
doctrine without precluding the more par- 
ticular confessions to which we are sever- 
ally attached—such as the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Con- 
fession, and other symbols or formularies 
not inconsistent with these two catholic 
creeds. 

The sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, as instituted by Christ him- 
self, and administered with his own ap- 
pointed words and elements, are already 
recognized among us as the badges and 
media of church membership and commun- 
ion, although we do not yet agree as to par- 
ticular modes of their administration or 
special qualifications for their reception or 
even theories of their efficacy. 

- The historic episcopate in various forms 
already prevails extensively throughout 
the Christian world; and, as connected with 
the Scriptures, the creeds and the sacra- 
ments, it might become a bond of organic 
unity among the Christian denominations 
by completing their Congregational, Pres- 
byterial or Episcopal systems, and at length 
recombining them normally in one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

In order to promote catholic unity, we 
recommend, as proposed by the Lambeth 
Conference, that these articles be carefully 
studied in connection with “the authori- 
tative standards of doctrine, worship and 
government adopted by the different bodies 
of Christians into which the English-speak- 
ing races are divided ”; and, to this end, we 
reverently and lovingly invoke the counte- 
nance and aid of the bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church and of all other 
Catholic bishops and Christian ministers of 
every order and name. May our united 
prayers be so blended with the prevalent 
intercession of our ascended Lord that we 
shall all become one in him, for the glory 
of his eternal Father, for the good of his 
church and for the redemption of the world. 
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E. Benjamin Andrews, David Nelson Beach, 
George Dana Boardman, Amory H. Bradford, 
sean E. Herrick, Edward C. Moore, Philip 8. 

oxom. 


EPISCOPAL. 
Edward Abbott, William P. DuBose, William 
R. Huntington, William Chauncy Langdon, 


Randolph McKim, Henry Y. Satterlee, 
George Williamson Smith, 


PRESBYTERIAL. 


Thomas G. Apple, Charles A. Briggs, Edward 
B. Coe, Charles Cuthbert Hall, C. S. Harrower, 
J.B. Remensynder, Charles W. Shields. 


Ministers and laymen in all denominations 
who desire to connect themselves with the 
league can procure copies of the consti- 
tution by applying to the secretary, Rev. 
William Chauncy Langdon, D.D., No. 96 
South Angell Street, Providence, R. IL. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 
A NEW MOVEMENT TOWARDS 
CHURCH UNITY. 


From The Churchman (New York), June 22, 1895. 


A NEw movement towards Church Unity 
seems to us to contain the promise of im- 
portant results. Tliis movement declares 
itself in the remarkable manifesto published 
in enother column as a circular letter, by 
twenty-one ministers of the Gospel, seven of 
them belonging, severally, to the Episcopal, 
Presbyterial and Congregational polities. We 
are by no means among those who have 
treated as utterly illusory the plan and pros- 
omer of union among the scattered and 

ivided sections of the Christian Church. 
We are, however, quite aware that men 
whose opinion is to be respected, and who 
look upon Church Unity as a desirable con- 
summation, have yet been inclined to pooh- 
pooh the possibility of its realization. This 
present movement goes to contradict all 
gloomy vaticinations of whatever sort, which 

well upon the hopelessness of cementing 
the broken ties of Christendom, and gather- 
ing into one the scattered elements of the 
Christian Church. Most noteworthy of all 
is the fact that the League of Catholic 
Unity, whose circular letter we refer to, is a 
spontaneous organization. It is not a com- 
mittee appointed by outside authority. It 
formed itself out of a series of quiet, private, 
informal conferences, in which ministers 
of the denominations represented in the 
signatories of the letter took part. It is ex- 
actly in this way that great Church move- 
ments, such as the Oxford movement, have 
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originated. The persons concerned are 
deeply in earnest ; they are leading, able, 
representative men, and the movement they 
have set on foot is quite certain to spread. 
Their manifesto is bold and decided. The 
basis of the union to which they pledge their 
adherence and their efforts is the Chicago- 
Lambeth platform. Dr. Charles W. Shields, 
of Princeton, is the president, Dr. Wm. 
Chezncy Langdon, secretary and treasurer 
of the League. Among Church members 
of the League are counted Drs. W. R. Hun- 
tington, Henry Y. Satterlee and George 
Williamson Smith. We cordially welcome 
this new demonstration in favor of Church 
Unity, and predict that the League of 
Catholic Unity will not have been formed 
in vain. 


THE LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC UNITY, 
From The Congregationalist (Boston), June 20, 1895. 


On page 982 we publish what is practical- 
ly the constitution of this body, in the form 
of a circular letter. But we are not able to 
endorse it. We have the utmost respect for 
the motives of the signers and cordial sym- 
pathy, if we know ourselves, for any effort 
towards a practical and valuable unity of 
Christians brought to pass wisely and fairly. 
Nevertheless, this scheme, like every other 
hitherto proposed looking towards organic 
union, seems impracticable and unreasona- 
ble. 

To begin with, it assumes that the or- 
ganic unity of Christians is possible. But 
never since the days of the apostles has 
there been more than a nominal formal unity, 
and seldom even that. Observe the Episco- 
pal Church or the Roman Catholic Church, 
each of which is accustomed to proclaim its 
unity. Each is obviously and notoriously 
split into factions which are as far from real 
oneness, except in name, as each is from 
other Christian denominations. That is the 
only sort of unity which the plan proposed 
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as gains. Denominationalism has been a 
blessing in important particulars. It hag 
had its generous and inspiring rivalries, and 
its useful characteristic differences, and or- 
ganic unity inevitably would cost heavily in 
these particulars. 

Moreover, probably such an organic union 
would not last more than a year or two, 
and the Episcopalians, who would have given 
form to the new combined body, would be 
among the first to secede. They would be 
almost lost sight of numerically among 
its members, and probably would be so 
annoyed by inevitable modifications of belief 
or practice, approved in spite of their oppo- 
sition, that they quickly would be repelled, 

But, these considerations apart, what is 
this unity to which we all are invited? Itis 
found in the acceptance of the four princi- 
ples proposed by the American Episcopal 
bishops in 1886 and by the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1888, viz., the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith; the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds as the statements of faith; the sac- 
raments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; 
and the historic episcopate. There would 
be little difficulty in securing the acceptance 
of the first three points by most Christian 
bodies, if sufficient liberty of interpretation 
were to be granted. But upon the fourth 
there is, and must be, radical divergence. 

The signers of this document are serious 
men, honored and beloved. But, looking 
as Congregationalists at this subject of the 
historic episcopate, we hold that they ask 
too much. ‘They assert their belief that 
upon the basis of the four principles named 
**the unification of the Christian denomina- 
tions of this country may proceed, cautiously 
and steadily, without any alteration of their 
existing standards of doctrine, polity and 
worship which might not reasonably be made 
in a spirit of brotherly love and harmony for 
the sake of unity,” etc. That is, they de- 
clare the abandonment of the Congregational 
polity by our churches to be reasonable for 


by the league could accomplish while human 
nature continues to be what it always has 
been. : 


the sake of organic unity. By the under- 
standing no third possibility exists. If we 
are not to continue Congregationalists we 
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It also assumes that organic unity is de- 
sirable. As it is practically impossible, the 
point hardly needs to be argued. But if 
organic unity could be brought to pass, it is 
doubtful if we should be much better off 
than we are now. It would not make any 
notable impression upon the non-Christian 
world, for grave internal divisions under the 
transparent mantle of alleged unity would 
be clearly visible. And if these divisions 
were to cease and an actual union to be 
created, there would be serious losses as well 


are to accept the episcopate. 

Furthermore, they say that this episco- 
pate ‘‘might become a bond of organic 
unity among the Christian denominations by 
completing their Congregational, Presbyte- 
rial or Episcopal systems.” But the episco- 
pate means authority or it has no meaning. 
And Congregationalism means the actual 
and entire self-government of the local 
church or nothing. These two principles 
contradict each other squarely. They can- 
not be harmonized. Neither can ‘‘ complete” 
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the other. One must yield absolutely to the 
other. Acceptance of the episcopate means 
the placing all our Congregational churches 
and ministers under bishops. Should this 
ever prove to be really necessary to the best 
interests of the gospel we will favor it. At 
present we see no evidence of such a neces- 
sity. 

So far as we Congregationalists are con- 
cerned, the questions which are put before 
us by this letter are these: Shall we surren- 
der and abandon Congregationalism wholly 
and finally? Shall we do this, knowing that 
whatever appearance of Christian unity may 
be attained cannot be much, if any, more 
real than such unity as exists at present? 
Our own answer to these questions is em- 
phatically in the negative. We believe that 
much may and should be done towards pro- 
moting the union of conflicting parties with- 
in the same denomination, and that this 
should precede efforts for interdenomina- 
tional organic union. We also believe in, 
pray for, and try to promote day by day the 
true unity of all Christians in spirit and 
service, the only practical Christian union 
at present apparently possible or worth 
striving for, and probably all which our 
Lord had in mind. Although we are Chris- 
tians first and Congregationalists only sec- 
ondarily, the principles of Congregationalism 
have cost too much and mean too much to 


be set aside so lightly, and the sentimental, 
organic unity to which we are invited has 
no attractions for us. 


THE LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC UNITY. 
From The Independent (New York), June 20, 1895. 

WE publish elsewhere the address of a 
company of Christian clergymen, Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Dutch and Ger- 
man Reformed, Lutheran and Methodist, 
who have formed the League of Catholic 
Unity, the purpose of which is to secure the 
union of Christendom on the basis of the 
Chicago-Lambeth platform. They believe 
that the platform to form a fair basis for the 
unification of Protestant Christians in this 
country, if the end is pursued ‘‘ cautiously 
and steadily, without any alteration of their 
existing standards of doctrine, polity and 
worship, which might not be made in a 
spirit of brotherly love.” 

With this object they proceed to show, as 
we have often stated, that the three first 
articles in their platform, the Bible the ulti- 
mate standard of faith, the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed, and the two Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
offer no difficulty, and they then say of the 
fourth article : 
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‘‘The Historic Episcopate in various forms 
already prevails extensively throughout the 
Christian world ; and, as connected with the 
Scriptures, the Creeds and the Sacraments, 
it might become a bond of organic unity 
among the Christian denominations by com- 
pleting their Congregational, Presbyterial 
or Episcopal systems, and at length re- 
combining them normally in one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

Here we are again brought up sharp 
against the one great barrier to Christian 
unity presented by the Chicago-Lambeth 
platform. It is of little use any longer to 
say that by the Historic Episcopate is here 
meant anything else than the Episcopal 
understanding of that Episcopate. All the 
rest of us believe that the real historic and 
apostolic episcopate was not this Historic 
Episcopate at all, but a local pastorate. 
This view, however, is barred in all negotia- 
tions on the basis of this platform; and the 
signers of this paper allow the Episcopal 
definition when they propose that denomina- 
tions possessing Congregational or Presby- 
terial systems shall ‘‘ complete ”’ them—that 
is (for it can mean nothing else), by adopting 
the Historic Episcopate. If that is done the 
denominations will then cease, of course, to 
be any longer Congregational or Presbyte- 
rian ; and we understand that this League 
of Catholic Unity proposes that all other 
Protestant Christians shall adopt a form of 
Episcopacy as a condition of Unity. 

What bothers us is to understand why the 
Historic Episcopate should be chosen as the 
basis of this unity, rather than the Historic 
Presbytery or the Historic Congregation. 
We suppose that as good an argument can 
be made for the Apostolic origin of a Presby- 
terial or a Congregational polity as for an 
Episcopal one. Is it because Episcopalians 
are less willing to yield points of polity than 
others that other denominations are asked 
to come to them? Can there be no unity 
except by submission of Presbyterians to 
Episcopalians, or Congregationalists to Pres- 
byterians, or Episcopalians to Congrega- 
tionalists in so unimportant a matter as 
Church government ? 

‘*Unimportant,” did we say? If unim- 
portant why not yield ? weareasked. Does 
not the inquirer understand so simple a 
matter? Has he not profitably studied 
Paul? Circumcision was unimportant, 
Paul said; neither circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision availed anything; but when it 
was demanded, as a condition of Church 
unity, he declared that he would give place 
by way of subjection, no, not for an hour. 
He would not have his liberty nor that of his 
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disciples curtailed. The difficulty is that 
if we yield to any one form of Church govern- 
ment as a condition of unity we shall be 
teaching our children that it is important 
and essential; we shall be magnifying the 
formal instead of the essential, which is the 
greatest danger in religion. 

Therefore we see no light in this proposi- 
tion. We rejoice in the brotherly spirit 
which prompts it, but it is directed toa 
wrong method. There must be some other 
platform of liberty in practical administra- 
tion which can be offered. 

By the way, why is C. 8. Harrower, D.D., 
classed among the signers as “‘ Presbyterial’’ ? 
We supposed that Methodists were Episcopal 
in their polity, as they are certainly in name. 


CONCERNING CHRISTIAN UNION. . 


From The Outlook (New York), June 29, 1895. 


We print on another page an appeal 
signed by representative clergymen of three 
denominations—the Episcopalian, the Pres- 
byterian, and the Congregational—in favor 
of Church union on the basis of the Lam- 
beth Articles—that is, the acceptance of the 
Bible, of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, 
of the two Sacraments, and of the Historic 
Episcopate. It is not a grateful task to 
criticise so earnest and honest an effort as 
this to remedy the evils of sectarianism. 


But we are sure that the remedy proposed 
is not adequate, and that the attempt to 
adopt it will only delay the final and radical 


cure of the present divisions. When any- 
body is afflicted with disorder, the wise 
physician will inquire into the cause of the 
disorder before he attempts to prescribe a 
remedy. Diagnosis must precede therapeu- 
tics. If weare to bring back the Church 
to its primitive unity, we must comprehend 
the causes which have led to disunion, and 
remedy them by a return to. conditions 
which preceded the division. 

Dean Stanley rightly begins the history 
of the Jewish Church with the call of Abra- 
ham. First in the history of the religious 
development of the race comes the conscious- 
ness of God in the soul of the individual be- 
liever. From him this divine experience 
extends next to his own family. Thus the 
household of Abraham becomes the germ of 
the future Church; and Abraham himself the 
first priestand prophet. The Church extends; 
in the days of Moses it has grown to national 
proportions. There is first a temporary and 
itinerant place of worship, later a durable 
and stationary temple. The forms of wor- 
ship of other peoples are adopted, modified, 
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purified, reconsecrated. The sacrifice which 
in paganism is compulsory, in Judaism is 
voluntary; in paganism it is measured by 
the value of the thing sacrificed, in Judaism 
by the spirit of the worshipper. Gradually 
the worship is organized into aritual ; grad- 
ually the teaching of the prophets is devel- 
oped into something like a body of doctrine ; 
gradually the ecclesiastical laws, the dis- 
courses of the greatest religious teachers, 
and the life of the people as influenced by 
their worship and their prophets are reduced 
to writing. This record of the spiritual, 
ceremonial, and practical life of the Jewish 
Church constitutes the Old Testament, 
which did not assume its present form until 
eight or ten centuries after the Church was 
organized. The same process was repeated 
four centuries later. First individuals ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as their Lord and fol- 
lowed him. Then they were brought to- 

ether in asimple brotherhood: thus the 

hurch was formed. They told the story 
of Christ’s life—the oral Gospel. Later they 
wrote this story down—the written Gospels. 
They preached missionary sermons founded 
on that life—the Apostolic discourses. 
They wrote letters of counsel to the nascent 
churches, in these letters giving expression 
to their experience born of a living faith in 
a living Christ—the Epistles. But not until 
some time in the second century, if so early 
as that, were these writings brought together 
in the collection known as the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament did not exist as 
an authoritative collection until after eight 
or ten centuries of Jewish Church life ; nor 
the New Testament until after one or two 
centuries of Christian Church life. The 
Bible is founded on the Church, not the 
Church on the Bible. 

As the Church passed from the Hebrew 
into the Greek climate, the life expressed in 
Hebrew experiences was of necessity trans- 
lated into Greek thought. The practical 
ethics and the spiritual life recorded in the 
Bible were studied, investigated, analyzed, 
and translated into philosophic or intellect- 
ual forms. The Hebrew was content to re- 
verence and follow Christ ; the Greek must 
define him. Thus grew up, through cen- 
turies of discussion, often degenerating into 
angry debate, the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds. They were founded on and evolved 
from the Bible, as the Bible was founded on 
and evolved from the Church. The Ghurch 
lived a united life for one or two centuries 
without our Bible, and for nearly four cen- 
turies without even our earliest creeds. To 
attempt now to found the Church on the 
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Bible and the Creeds is to reverse the natu- 
ral—that is, the divine—order. It is to take 
the superstructure for a foundation, and 
the foundation for a superstructure. 

The two Sacraments are symbols of the 
Church life, and are historically, not the 
cause, but the product, of that life. For 
fourteen centuries the Church of God ex- 
isted without either baptism or the Lord's 
Supper; for we assume that Moses and 
David and Isaiah belong to the same Church 
of God with Paul and Augustine and Luther. 
Baptism expresses consecration, the Lord’s 
Supper expresses fellowship with Christ and 
Christ’s followers. And the consecration 
and the fellowship -must precede their ex- 
pression. The unity of Christians in one 
household of faith can no more be built on 
the Lord’s Supper than social fellowship can 
be built on hand-shaking. The one is the 
expression of social, the other of Christian, 
fellowship ; and we must possess fellowship 
before we can express it. Paul gives the 
order of development in the famous phrase, 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” There 
must first be community of faith ; that se- 
cured, out of it will naturally come the one 
symbol expressing it. 

It is difficult to say what a partisan eccle- 
siastic may not claim, but we suppose that 
there are not many who will claim that the 
Historic Episcopate antedates Christ. If not, 
then the unity of the Church does not de- 
pend on the Historic Episcopate. That Epis- 
copate is a form of government, adopted by 
the Church for the better fulfilment of its 
mission. And it is just as necessary that it 
should secure unity of mission before it seeks 
unity of government as that it should secure 
unity in spiritual life before it seeks unity of 
expression in a common symbol. 

The method of the Lambeth Articles has 
been very thoroughly tried, and it has not 
secured, has not even promoted unity. All 
Protestantism accepts the Bible; but that 
has not prevented its division into multitu- 
dinous sects. All Evangelical Churches ac- 
cept the two primitive creeds and the two 
sacraments; but these have not kept the 
Evangelical Churches united. The Greek, 
Roman, Anglican, and Reformed Episcopal 
Churches all have the Historic Episcopate, 


but are no nearer together than either one. 


of those sects is to the Presbyterian or the 
Congregational. We must go back to the 
time before disunion began, and restore that 
unity which insistence on creeds, symbols, 
and forms of Church government have de- 
stroyed. We cannot secure unity by binding 
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the branches of the tree together; we must 
find it in a common stock and a common root, 
leaving liberty of movement to the branches. 

Historically, the unity of the Church has 
been founded on loyalty to Jesus Christ—on 
that and on nothing else. It was loyalty to 
a Messiah to come which kept Israel one in 
all the periods of her eventful history. 
Loyalty to Christ as revealed made the Chris- 
tian Church one before a bishop had been 
appointed, or a Gospel had been written, or 
a creed formulated, or Christ had command- 
ed his disciples to baptize or had sat with 
them at the Last Supper. It kept them one 
until they began to discuss what was the 
meaning of the Book, what the value and 
method of the Symbol, what should be the 
contents of the Creed, and how the work of 
the Church should be administered. It is 
not by settling these disputes that sectarian- 
ism will be banished. ‘Other foundation,” 
says Paul, ‘‘ can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” For this the four- 
fold foundation of the Lambeth Articles is 
a poor substitute. When every man who is 
trying to do Christ’s work in Christ’s spirit 
recognizes brother in every other man who is 
trying to do the same work in the same spirit, 
we shall have both unity and liberty, and not 
before. We shall be one only when we are 
one in Christ Jesus—not in our definitions of 
him; not in our interpretations of him ; not 
in the symbols of our love and loyalty ; not 
in the way in which we organize to do his 
work—but in him; that is. in our love and 
loyalty to him. Not in our loyalty to an- 
other’s understanding of him, but in our loy- 
alty to our own understanding of him. When 
the Church has built on this foundation, it 
has been one ; when it has departed from this 
foundation, it has been divided ; when it re- 
turns to this, it will be reunited again. Dif- 
ferent members will give different interpre- 
tations to the Book ; will put different defi- 
nitions on the Creed ; will attach different 
values to the symbols; will adopt different 
methods in the work. But they will be one 
in this, that they are all trying to do Christ’s 
work in Christ’s spirit; in their love for 
him, and therefore for each other, they will 
find ‘‘the bond of perfectness.” This is 
very simple ; it requires no Congresses, Par- 
liaments, or Platforms ; it only requires that 
each denomination shall affirm that it rec- 
ognizes as a branch of Christ’s Church every 
body of men and women who acknowledge 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour, and are 
organized the better to express and make 
effective their loyalty to him. 
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CONDUCTED BY REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue Crusapes: The Story of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. (Story of the 
Nations Series.) By T. A. AncHER and 
Cuartes L. Kinesrorp. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895. 12mo, pp. 
xxx, 467. $1.50. 

This work has a decided value for stu- 
dents. As a compendium of information it 
is compact, and, so far as it goes, accurate. 
It is far more scholarly than other books of 
its size, such as those of Coxe, Edgar, Mom- 
bert and James. ‘here are some especially 
good chapters in it, notably those on the 
organization of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and the Military Orders. The accurate 
dating of events is a very helpful feature of 
the work. To one already familiar with that 
period of history it will serve as a useful 
hand. book of reference, and a witness to the 
fidelity of the writers. 

We cannot, however, say as much for it 
as a book for popular reading. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Archer, the compiler of 
tlie material and originator of the scheme of 
the work, was unable himself to write it, 
for whatever merit there may be in Mr. 
Kingsford’s contribution, he has been handi- 
capped throughout by the fact that he was 
following the plan of another. The book 
lacks the flow and glow of original composi- 
tion. and is a failure from the literary stand- 
point. ; 

It was a venturous task to crowd within 
450 pages two hundred years of the most 
exciting human history. A writer who would 
succeed in such an undertaking must choose 
one of three courses: (1) To make a mere 
condensed statement of facts; (2) to make 
a philosophic dissertation on the subject, 
using only such facts as might illustrate his 
opinion of causes and consequences; (3) to 
give a general picture of the characteristics 
of the movement, using freely historical im- 
agination to impart tone and color. The 
authors have apparently ignored these natu- 
ral limitations. The result is unsatisfactory. 
The narrative is not complete. Many inter- 
esting facts are necessarily omitted. ‘lhe 
great defect of the book in this respect is 
the omission of all reference to the Fourth 
Crusade. This cannot be excused by the 
fact that the crusaders were diverted from 
their original purpose of taking Jerusalem 
by the temptation to make themselves mas- 
ters of Constantinople, since that Crusade 


had all the incentive, preparation and ex- 
pectancy that marked the others, and is 
regarded as, perhaps, the most influential of 
all those great movements upon the subse- 
quent course of history. One suspects that 
the publishers’ limitation of pages had more 
to do with this omission than any purpose of 
the writers. 

As a philosophical study the book, while 
excellent so far as the authors dealt with 
that branch of the subject, is disappointing- 
ly meagre. There is no exhibit of the state 
of society in Europe, the relations of Papacy 
and Imperialism, the Feudal condition, the 
superstitions of the age, and so forth, which 
had more to do with these strange move- 
ments than had the mere passion for pil- 
grimage. 

The chief defect of the book for popular 
reading is its lack of pictorial power. It 
neither holds the attention of the ordinary 
reader, nor impresses his memory. An in- 
quiring mind will, however, see enough in it 
to stimulate the desire to read something 
more thorough on this subject. 

Yet we must remember that it requires the 
best sort of writing to deal with great sub- 
jects in small space. 

James M. Luptow. 

Orange, N. J. 


Hvui-Hovse Maps anp Papers. A pres- 
entation of nationalities and wages in a 
congested district of Chicago, together 
with comments and essays on problems 
growing out of the social conditions. By 
RESIDENTS OF Hutut-HovsgE, a social set- 
tlement at 335 South Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. viii., 230. $3.50. 
The University or College Settlement is 

no longer such a novelty as to need ex- 

tended description. The idea embodied in 

Toynbee Hall, in Whitechapel, East Lon- 

don, has been taken up by workers of like 

spirit with Arnold Toynbee, and has been 
developed along parallel or similar lines. 

The settlement may or may not have a re- 

ligious trend or side, but its object in any 

case is the amelioration of the condition of 
the people in the midst of whom the settle- 
ment is located. This betterment may be 
effected, indirectly or directly, by example or 
by good deed and aid, but it is evident that 
no small influence must be exerted on 4 
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tenement: house district by the simple exist- 
ence in it of a community of educated 
persons whose presence testifies to their 
willingness to aid and assist their neighbors. 

One of the most amazing stories to which 
I ever listened was told by the Rev. Percy 
Alden, warden of the Mansfield House, in 
the extreme East End of London. Mr. Alden 
has gained such a hold upon the district 
that he has been selected as the representa- 
tive of one of the trades-unions before the 
Prime Minister; he is an alderman of the 
city; and he has stated that he can turn an 
election in the portion of London in which 
he resides. It has also been stated that the 
university settlements in New York are a 
factor which has to be reckoned with even 
by Tammany politicians. 

These things are rehearsed simply for the 
purpose of illustrating the statement that 
the work of the settlement is one of benefi- 
cence, and of enforcing the duty of those 
who see the problems facing our civilization 
in our large cities, to aid and assist in the 
means which have been adopted to remove 
some of the difficulties out of the way. It is 
impossible to go into the details of the sub- 
ject within present limits, but the paper of 
Jane Addams in the book under review, en- 
titled ‘‘'T'he settlement as a factor in the 
labor movement,” may be commended to the 
careful attention of the reader. All will not 
be able to go to the length to which Miss 
Addams goes, but all have not faced the 
problems by which she has been confronted. 
Having the notable example of the Mansfield 
House in mind, it is a matter of regret to 
many that the element of religion has not 
been more generally introduced as a feature 
of settlement work; but the objector at this 
point must not blink the reasons advanced 
for the omission. Human prejudice and 
bigotry are factors with which men must 
reckon, and it will not do to ignore them, 
when to do so would nullify in large measure 
the fundamental purposes of the establish- 
ment. Neighborhoods vary. and methods 
must vary correspondingly. The surround- 
ings in which Mansfield House is located in 
East London are such that Mr. Alden has 
met with extraordinary, perhaps unexpected 
success, in his religious meetings and meth- 
ods, but this settlement was originally put 
upon a religious basis. Hull-House, in Chi- 
cago, is situated in a motley population made 
up of a great variety of nationalities, and in 
this respect differs radically from Mansfield 
House. The former does not undertake re- 
ligious propagandism for various reasons, but 
it is doing a good work in several directions 
nevertheless. Its promoters believe that its 
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usefulness would be lessened if religious 
teaching were introduced, hence the omis- 
sion. While we may think that this funda- 
mental principle is erroneous, in part at 
least, we are free to express our best wishes 
for the success of the undertaking. 

The present volume contains many inter- 
esting features and papers. The maps show, 
by means of colors, the condition of a con- 
gested district in Chicago as to nationality 
and rates of wages. It looks to be an almost 
hopeless region so far as betterment is con- 
cerned, but at the same time it speaks vol- 
umes for the faith and courage of the 
settlers. No less than seventeen varieties of 
color had to be employed to denote nation- 
alities in that region covered by the map, 
and their commingling shows, indeed, a 
variegated population. The table of wages 
is on a similar plan, and shows great varie- 
ties of color. The papers on ‘‘ The Sweating- 
System.’ aad ‘‘ Wage-Earning Children,” 
are pathetic in their implications of degra- 
dation and want; their plain delineation of 
evils calls for a reform which is essential to 
the preservation of society. Things cannot 
go on indefinitely at the present rate in the 
large cities, and alleviation of conditions is 
essential to avoid an overthrow of the order 
of society. The accounts of the Jews, the 
Bohemians, and the Italians are also very in- 
teresting, particularly the first, ‘‘ The Chi- 
cago Ghetto.” Papers on the “ Receipts and 
Expenditures of Cloakmakers in Chicago,” 
on ‘The Cook County Charities,” and on 
“‘Art and Labor” are worthy of careful 
perusal. In an appendix is an account of 
the work of the Hull-House, brought down 
to January 1, 1895. It is illustrated by sev- 
eral pictures, and presents a detailed state- 
ment of the many departments into which 


the work is divided. 


To those who have an interest in this par- 
ticular phase of labor, to those who have 
desire to know the conditions under which 
city mission work is done, to those who 
would get a glimpse at “‘ how the other half 
lives,” to those who would learn how they 
may aid their needy fellow-men, this volume 
is to be heartily commended. 

Cuas. R. GILLETT. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


. 





BOOK NOTES. 
New Books on the Holy Spirit. 


Wir regard to the progress of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity in the individual, in 
the church, and in the world, the statement 
is undoubtedly true that ‘‘ Nothing could 
be more important in these days than a 
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clear discernment of the character and work 
of the Holy Spirit.”’ In the popular mind 
a sort of haze surrounds the whole subject, 
obscuring the truth and making men’s con- 
victions and conceptions indefinite, uncer- 
tain and obscure. This may be the result 
of a sort of innate scepticism, or it may arise 
from pure ignorance or indifference; but 
whatever the cause, it has a depressing in- 
fluence on the Christian life. Into the 
causes of the phenomenon we cannot go, but 
they exist in considerable variety. On the 
other hand, exaggerated and one-sided no- 
tions lead to strange excesses. The indefi- 
niteness of current conceptions has made 
room for the introduction of various vaga- 
ries. Cases are known in which persons 
have claimed to be specially endued with the 
Holy Spirit, and to be particularly and 
directly guided by personal revelations and 
communications. As a result, a spirit of in- 
tolerance and spiritual superciliousness has 
been begotten, in which the spirit of Christ 
is entirely lacking. Hence the endorsement 
of the statement given above, that “nothing 
could be more important in these days than 
a clear discernment of the character and 
work of the Holy Spirit.” 

Before us are several books dealing with 
the subject. The best among them, in point 


of definiteness an:! clearness, is by the late 


Dr. A. J. ‘sordon, and is called The Ministry 
of the Spirit. The author separates the 
ministry of the Spirit into three sections: 
that before Pentecost, that from Pentecost 
to the Second Advent, and that which is to 
follow; and he treats of the second in the 
present volume. This he does for purposes 
of definiteness, and because of the belief 
**that the vagueness and mystery attaching 
in many minds to the doctrine of the Spirit 
are due largely to a failure to recognize his 
time-ministry, distinct from all that went 
before, and introductory to all that is to 
come after—a ministry with a definite be- 
ginning and a definite termination.”’ With- 
in these limits the following subjects are 
treated: The Age-mission of the Spirit, his 
Advent, Naming, Embodiment, Endue- 
ment, Communion, Administration, Inspira- 
tion, Conviction, and Ascent. Under the 
enduement of the Spirit are considered his 
functions of sealing, filling, and anointing; 
under the Communion of the Spirit are 
grouped the Spirit of Life. working our re- 
generation, of Holiness, effecting our sanc- 
tification, and of Glory, resulting in our 
transfiguration. The administration of the 
Spirit in relation with the church is seen in 
ministry and government, in worship and 
service, and in missionary enterprise. The 
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conviction of the Spirit relates to sin, right- 
eousness, and judgment. The book is 
clear and suggestive, calculated to be help- 
ful to many. (Revell Co. $1.00.) 

From the same publishers comes a volume, 
by E. Woodward Brown, entitled The Divine 
Indwelling. The subject is divided, largely, 
into the divine and the human side of the 
indwelling. The author makes many excel- 
lent suggestions, and emphasizes many im- 
portant truths, but the second portion of the 
volume strikes us as the better. The sub- 
ject is one of no small importance, and 
contains within it the potentiality of great 
betterment in the Christian life. There is, 
however, some indefiniteness of statement, 
such as has attached to the subject in most 
treatises, ($1.25.) 


ANOTHER volume, The Holy Spirit in Life 
and Service, contains addresses delivered be- 
fore the conference on the Ministry of the 
Holy Spirit, held in Brooklyn in October, 
1894. The list of lecturers contains some 
well-known names, with others not so well 
known. The addresses deal with the rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to young people, to 
the Bible and Bible study, to the evangelist, 
teacher, pastor, and Christian worker, to 
purity of mind and to missions, to the sin- 
ner, to Christ and the Apostolic church, to 
church administration, rescue work, and 
city evangelization, to prayer and the second 
coming of Christ. The volume is composed 
of all sorts of material—gold, hay, wood, 
and stubble. (Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


Dr. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN discusses some 
phases of the same subject. under the title 
Received ye the Holy Ghost? His treatment 
is divided into four parts: What saith the 
Scripture? How may I know Him? How 
may I receive Him? And what of the 
result? The sentence quoted above with 
approval, was taken from this book. The 
author’s treatment is very simple, and his 
suggestions are good so far as they go. but 
the excellence of the work is comparative, 
because of popular ignorance and uncertainty 
on the whole subject. The Biblical part of 
the discussion is in some degree a very 
strange galaxy of texts, and will appeal only 
to those as ignorant of the Old Testament 
doctrine as the author himself seems to be. 
(Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


Apologetics. 


In military warfare the most disastrous of 
all defeats is that in which one’s own cannon 
are trained upon one’s retreating forces. In 
controversy a similar condition of rout is 
that in which one’s pet arguments and hy- 
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potheses are — to show the falsity of 
the results to which they have led. Such 
was the treatment bestowed upon David 
Hume and his essays on miracles, by Arch- 
bishop Richard Whately, in his Historic 
Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. By 
showing the absurdities to which Hume’s 
reasoning led in the case of a well-known 
and almost contemporaneous celebrity, he at 
the same time demonstrated the true char- 
acter of the reasoning employed to invali- 
date the historical character of the New 
Testament narratives. ‘The publishers have 
done a service in presenting this keen little 
work in neat form, good paper, and excellent 
print, to a new generation. giving oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance with one of the 
classics of Christian apologetics. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Colleges as Mission Centres. 


THE lover of foreign missions will find an 
hour's delightful reading, as well as power- 
ful suggestion and good reason for increased 
faith, in Luther D. Wishard’s New Pro- 
gramme of Missions. The purpose of the 
volume is well set forth in the sub-title: 


“A movement to make the colleges in all 


lands centres of evangelization.” As most of 
our readers are doubtless aware, Mr. Wish- 
ard is a member of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., and under its 
auspices he spent four years in a tour which 
included all the educational institutions in 
mission lands. His book is his report, and 
it is full of encouragement. His proposal 


is the fruit of his observations, and it is full . 


of promise. His mottoes are: ‘Pray ye,” 
“Go ye,” ‘Bring ye”; prayer for consecra- 
tion, self-denial, self-consecration, and sacri- 
fice for the kingdom of Christ. (F. H. 
Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 50 
cents. ) 

Buddhism. 


“The Gospel of Buddha according to old 
records,” told by Paul Carus, has appeared 
In a second edition, and it has also been 
translated into Japanese for the use of the 
Buddhists‘of Japan. It consists mainly 
of selections from the Buddhistic scrip- 
tures bearing upon a variety of religious and 
moral topics, such as the following : Prince 
Siddhartha becomes Buddha, Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness, Consolida- 
tion of Buddha’s religion, Buddha the 
teacher, Parables and stories, The last days. 
Ina table appended to the whole, the sources 
of information are shown, along side of the 
parallelisms with our Gospel teachings. 
A useful glossary of names and terms 
and a copious. index complete the. vol- 
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ume. The author has attempted to set 
forth the teachings of the Buddha in 
digested and coérdinated form, and in so do- 
ing has been guilty of somewhat the same 
fault that attaches to dogmatic theologians 
to whom the Jewish and Christian scriptures 
are a sort of quarry whence they derive the 
stone used in the building of their complex 
structures. Even if it is true that many 
things are duplicated in the Christian and 
Buddhist religions, the only effect would be 
to differentiate the two more minutely, and 
the more they have in common the more 
evident is the truth of the Apostle’s assertion 
that God has not left himself without wit- 
ness. Dr. Carus has performed a service for 
those who desire to learn the moral and 
ethical content of Buddhism, and while we 
insist upon the immeasurable superiority of 
the religion of Jesus, we rejoice in the 
moral excellence of the original teachings of 
Guatama. (Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00.) 
Practical Theology. 


A VOLUME is before us which is to some 
degree symptomatic of the times. It is 
entitled Civic Christianity, and it contains 
a series of sermons preached in St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, by the Rector, 
the Rev. William Prall, S8.T.D. The 
author’s position is indicated by the title of 
the next to the last discourse, ‘‘The Cross 
the resolvent of difficulties,” and his spirit 
by the last, ‘* No vision, no people.” The 
purpose of the book is to present in perma- 
nent form the relations of the Gospel to the 
problems that are pressing for solution. Its 
scope may best be indicated by giving the 
subjects of some of the sermons: Christ and 
the multitudes; The alienation of the 
masses; The education of the young; The 
prevention of crime and the reformation of 
criminals ; Common honesty ; Good citizen- 
ship; Good government; and The social 
evil and the low saloon. Would that 
ministers, not a few would study these 
problems and arouse their people to their 
importance and vital interest. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) 


“THE reviewer sometimes doubts his own 
judgment, strange as that statement may 
appear. Being affected by that feeling, we 
submitted a volume entitled The Teacher 
and the Class to a devoted Sabbath-school 
superintendent, with the result that the 
book came back with a hearty endorsement 
at nearly every point. The work contains “‘a 
symposium on Sunday-school teaching,” and 
it takes up nine phases of the work and 
qualifications of the teacher, each one treated 
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by a competent hand. Some of the best- 
known names are those of Dr. Stalker, 
Bishop Vincent, Dr. R. F. Horton, Ralph 
Wells and Archdeacon Farrar. Every sub- 
ject is of importance to the teacher’s success, 
and the conscientiously faithful teacher will 
be benefited by reading and pondering the 
suggestions here set forth. (New York and 
Chicago: Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


ANYTHING bearing the name of Dr. Marcus 
Dods has good material in it. A work of 
his, originally published in 1863, has been 
reissued by the Revell Co., entitled The 
Prayer that teaches to pray. It takes up the 
sections of the Lord’s Prayer, expounding 
in lucid fashion the successive petitions. 
The book contains much suggestive material 
and it promises to continue the mission of 
instruction which has belonged to it fora 
third of a century already. (75 cents.) 


Religion and Government. 


THE question of Church and State is one 
with which we in the United States are not 
much concerned, since the principle of their 
separation is well established. ‘The history 
of their relations presents a case of what is 
glibly called “ evolution,” and doubtless it 
shows a progress in the right direction. But 
amore fundamental question concerns the 
relations of the state to religion, or of the 
civil government to the practice and princi- 
ples of religious belief. A volume by Isaac 
A. Cornelison treats of this subject under 
the caption, Tie Relation of Religion to 
Civil Government in the United States of 
America, with the addition of the words: 
**A state without a church, but not without 
a religion.’’? Theauthor repudiates centrali- 
zation and paternalism because of their un- 
democratic and elementary character. He 
takes up the history of the colonies in order 
to answer the question, ‘‘ What has been 
the relation of religion to civil government 
in the world at large; and especially in the 
-eolonies which, after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, in 1776, became the States of 
the United States of America?” The second 
portion of the book treats of the fundamental 
law of the land, in order to ascertain ‘‘ what 
is the relation of the Christian religion to 
civil government in the United States at the 
present time.’ The third part considers 
**a question of theory,” as to what the rela- 
tion should be. In order to show the re- 
sults at which the author arrives, we shall 
quote the ‘‘ Duties of the State as Christian,” 
which he enumerates, to wit: ‘1. Not to 
adopt positive measures for the fostering of 
Christianity; 2. To give preference and favor 
to Christianity [because the majority of 
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people are Christians]; 3. To give equal 
protection to Christians, non-Christians, 
and anti-Christians; 4. Not to adopt any 
sectarian Christian doctrines, nor protect be- 
quests for pious uses; 5. Not to give favor 
and protection to a trust created with pur- 
pose hostile to Christianity; 6. Not to dis- 
continue any Christian practice for any 
reason derogatory to Christianity; 7. Hither 
to exempt church property from taxation, or 
to change the principle of exemption; 8. To 
conform its action on moral questions to the 
precepts of Christianity; 9. 'I'o observe the 
Lord’s Day as a day of rest, and to conform 
its regulations to the view held by the ma- 
jority of the people; and, 10. To require 
that all teaching in high schools. State uni- 
versities, military and naval academies be in 
accordance with the fundamental truths of 
Christianity.’”’ The book is the result of 
extensive study, and constitutes a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject. 
(New York: Putnam’s Sons.) 


Bishop Clark. 


THE man of prominent position and long 
public service can unfold a tale of experiences 
which will interest any reader, if only he can 
be induced to write. Such is the case with 
a volume of Reminiscences written by the 
Right Reverend Thomas M. Clark, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. ‘The 
volume in question is one calculated to in- 
terest any reader in the Episcopal Church, 
because of his connection, if for no other 
reason, and also a large number of other 
persons, on account of the numerous inci- 


“dents which the author relates. There is 


scarcely a page without its story, and the 
whole is enlivened by a humor that will find 
echo in many a breast. The book is genial, 
whole-souled and enjoyable, both on account 
of the personality of the manand on account 
of the services that he has rendered. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 


Mr. Moody on Bible Study. 


A Book full of suggestion and _ profit for 
Christians generally is Mr. Dwight L. 
Moody’s Pleasureand Profit in Bible Study. 
It is a small book, but its contents are not 
measured solely by the number of pages. It 
will not appeal to all with equal force, but 
the man who follows the author’s suggestions 
will find much of profit in his study of the 
Word of God. Laymen and preachers will 
find in it things that will aid them in their 
special spheres, and each will gain advan- 
tage from Mr. Moody’s words of counsel and 
advice. (F. H. Revell Co.: New York and 
Chicago. 50 cents.) 
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I. Exegetical Theology. 
II. Historical Theology. 


1. Biblical and Jewish. 
2. Post Biblical. 
8. Non-Christian Religions. 


III. Systematic Theology. 


I.—EXEGETICAL ' THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


ADENEY, W. F. The Song of Solomon and 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah. London, 
Hodder, 1895. 340 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

BIBLE. Old Testament. Cambridge Bible 
for schools and colleges. The book of 
Psalms. B’ks 2 and 3. Psalms XLII- 
LXXXIX; with introd. and notes by A. 
F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. N. Y., Macmillan & 
Co., 1895. 556 p. 16°. Net, $1. 

CHEYNE, T. K. Introduction to the book of 
Isaiah; with an appendix containing the 
undoubted portions of the two chief pro- 
phetic writers in a translation. N. Y., Mac- 
millan & Co., 1895. 448 p. 8°. $7. 

DOUGLAS, G. C. M. Isaiah one and his 
book one. London, Nisbet, 1895. 424 p. 8°. 
10s. 6d. 

GIDDON, J. M. The epistle to the Galatians. 
London, J. Clarke, 1895. 12°. 138 p. 

JACOBS, H. Eyster, ed. The Lutheran 
commentary. V. 1 being annotations of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, by C. F. 
Schaeffer, D.D. Pt. 1, Matthew i-xv. N. 
Y., The Christian Lit. Co., 1895. 8°. $1.50. 

KENNEDY, H. A. A. Sources of New Tes- 
tament Greek; or, the influence of the Sep- 
tuagint on the vocabulary of the New Tes- 
tament. N. Y., imported by C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 10+172 p. 8°. $2. 

KIRKPATRICK, A. F. The book of Psalms. 
Lond., Camb. Warehouse, 1895. 630 p. 12°. 
3s. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT, J. B. Notes on the epistles 
of St. Paul from unpublished commenta- 
ries. N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1895. 336 p. 
8°. Net, $3.25; Lond., 12s. 

LYTTELTON, E. The Gospel of St. Mark. 
London, Longmans, 1895. 186 p. 12°. 2s. 
MOODY, Dwight L. Pleasure and profit in 
Bible study. N. Y. and Chic., Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1895. 137 p. 12°. 50c. 
URQUHART, J. The inspiration and accu- 
racy of the Holy Scriptures. London, Mar- 
shall Bros., 1895. 570 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


CORNILL, Carl Heinr. Das Alte Testament 
u. die Humanitit. Ein Vortrag. Lpz., Hin- 
richs, 1895. 24 p. 8°. —50M. 
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IV. Practical Theology. 
1. Individual Experience. 
2. The Family, iety, The State. 
3. The Church. 
4. Sermons and Preaching. 
5. Missions and Evangelism. 
V. Bibliography, Encyclopedia Essays, etc, 


HAARBECK, Th. Griechische Formenlehre 
samt der Lehre v. den Pripositionen zum 
Neuen Testament, nebst Beispielen zum 
Uebersetzen u. e. alphabet. Worterverzeich- 
nis. 2. Aufl. Basel, Jaeger & Kober, 1895. 
viii+160 p. 8°. 240M. 

KOEHLER, Aug. Ueb. Berechtigung der 
Kritik des Alten Testamentes. Lpz., Deich- 
ert, 1895. 68 p. 8°. 1M. 

LARSEN, A. C. Jobs Bog oversat og fork- 
laret for Laegfolk. Kjobenh., Schubothe, 
1895. 8°. 3kr. 

MEIGNAN. L’Ancien Testament dans ses 
rapports avec le Nouveau et la critique 
moderne. Paris, Mame et fils, 1895. 535 p. 
8°, 

NIKITITSCH, Iwan. Das Licht des Evan- 
geliums. Ein Commentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment f. Christen u. Israeliten. 3M. 

QUANDT, Emil. Der Brief St. Pauli an die 
Phiiipper, in 30 Predigten ausgelegt. Wit- 
tenberg, R. Herrosé, 1895. vii+212 p. 8°. 
2.40M. 

SCHIAN, Mart. Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder in 
Jesaias 40-66. Ein litterarkrit. Versuch. 
Diss. Halle, J. Krause, 1895. ivi62 p. 8°. 
1M. 


IIL—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


’ 1, Biblical and Jewish (including Biblical 
Theology). 


a. American and English 


HALL, H. A. When the Judges ruled. Lon- 
don, Skeffington, 1895. 98 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 
HAUSRAUTH, A. A history of the New Tes- 
tament times. London, Williams & N., 1895. 

480 p. 8°. 10s. 6d. 

SCHUSTER, I., and MEY, G. Biblische Ge- 
schichte fiir Katholische Volksschulen. Neu 
bearbeitet von G. Mey. St. Louis, B. Her- 
der, 1895. Maps. 16°. 40c. 

SPIERS, W. The age and authorship of the 
Pentateuch. London, Kelly, 1895. 2s. 6d. 
TALMUD (The). Talmudic sayings; selected 
and arr. under appropriate heads, by Rev. 
H. Cohen. Cin., O., The Bloch Pub. and 
Print. Co., 1895. 10494 p. 12°. 50c.; bds., 

35e. 
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b. Other. 


KOSTERS-LEIDEN, W. H. Die Wiederher- 
stellung Israels in der persischen Periode. 
Eine Studie, iibers. v. A. Basedow. Heidel- 
berg, J. Hérning, 1895. iii+127 p. 8°. 2.80M. 

PAUL, Ludw. Die Vorstellungen vom Mess- 
ias u. vom Gottesreich bei den Synoptikern. 
Bonn, F. Cohen, 1895. viii+130 p. 8°. 2.40M. 


2. Post-Biblical. 
a. American and English. 


BAYLIS, T. H. The temple, church, and 
chapel of St. Ann, &c. London, Philip, 
1895. 172 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. 

BOUGAUD, — (Bp.). Life of St. Chantal and 
the foundation of the Visitation; from the 
13th French ed., by a Visitandine; with a 
preface by Cardinal Gibbons. N. Y., Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1895. 2v. 8°. Net, $4. 

BROWNE, Bp. of Stepney. Augustine and his 
companions. London, Christian Knowledge 
Soc., 1895. 12°. 2s. 

CAMPBELL, D. The roll call of faith. Lon- 
don, Simpkin, 1895. 160 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

COLEMAN, L. The church in America. 
London, Lardner, 1895. 398 p. 8°. 6s, 

CUTTS, BH. L. Augustine of Canterbury. 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895. 94207 
p. 12°. (English leaders of religion ser.) 
CL, $1. 

ESPINASSE, Francis. Life of Ernest Renan; 
[with] bibliography of Renan, by J. P. An- 
derson. N. Y., imported by C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 242420 p. 8°. (Great writers 
ser.) $1. 

HARRISON, I. Tolstoy as a preacher. Lon- 
don, W. Scott, 1895. 48 p. 8°. Is. 

HEFELE, K. Jos. A history of the councils 
of the church from the original documents; 
tr. from the German, with the author’s ap- 
probation and ed., by W. R. Clark. V. 4. 
N. Y., imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 
8°. $4.50. 

FOWLER, M. Some notable Archbishops of 
Canterbury. London, Christian Knowledge 
Soc., 1895. 8°. 3s. 

GARDNER, Alice. Julian, philosopher and 
emperor. N. Y. & London, Putnams, 1895. 
370 p. 8°. 5s. 

O’REILLY, Bernard. Life of Leo XIII; 
from an authentic memoir furnished by his 
order, written with the encouragement, ap- 
probation and blessing of his holiness the 
pope. New issue. N. Y., Christian Press 
Assoc. Pub. Co., 61 West 15th St., 1895. 
635 p. por. 8°. $1.50. 

PALLADINO, L. B. Indian and white in the 
northwest; or, a history of Catholicity in 
Montana; with an introd. by the Rev. J. B. 
Brondel. Balto., Md., J. Murphy & Co., 
1894 [1895]. 700 p. il. pors. $4; hf.. mor., 
$4.50. 

THOMPSON, 


Rob. Ellis. History of the 
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Presbyterian churches in the United States, 
N. Y., The Christian Literature Co., 1895, _ 
12°. (American church history ser.) $2.50, 

WALKER, N. L. Chapters from the history 
of the Free Church of Scotland. London, 
Oliphant, 1895. 364 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

WRIGHT, A. The Presbyterian church. Lon- 
don, Oliphant, 1895. 284 p. 8°. 5s. 


b. Other. 


ALLARD, P. L/aristocratie chrétienne sous — 
Constantin et Constance. Etudes sur le iy 
siécle. Paris, Soye et fils, 1895. 28 p. 8°. 

ALLIER, R. La philosophie d’Ernest Renan, 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1895. 183 p. 18°. 2.50fr, 

AMBROSI, Lu. La dottrina dell’ immagina- 
zione in s. Agostino. Roma, Balbi, 1895, 
17p. 8°. 

BARAUD, A. Chrétiens illustres au xix siécle, 
Paris, Taffin-Lefort, 1895. 207 p. 8°. 

BIBLIOTHEK, theologische. Freiburg i.B., 
Herder. 

20. Dogmengeschichte. Von Prof. Jos, 
Schwane. 2. Bd. Patristische Zeit. (825-787 
n. Chr.) 2. Aufl. 11.50; 13.25; 13.50M. 

BURGGRAF, J. Theodor Hossbach. Zur Er- 
innerg. an sein Leben u. Wirken. Berl, 
Winckelmann & Séhne, 1895. viii+200 p. 8°. 
1.60; 2M. ; 

CORPUS scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latin. — 
orum. Prag u. Wien, Tempsky. 

XXXIV. S. Aureli Augustini Hipponien- 
sis episcopi epistulae. Recensuit et com- 
mentario critico instruxit Al. Goldbacher. 
Pars I. Praefatio. Ep. I-XXX. 125 p. 
3.60M. . 

DARRAS, J. E. Histoire de l’Eglise depuis 
la creation jusqu’au xii siécle. Paris, 
Citeaux, 1895. 732 p. 8°. 

DES MONSTIERS-MERINVILLE. Un évéque 
ambassadeur au xvi siécle. Limoges, Du- 
courtieux, 1895. 3 vol. 337 p.; t. 2, 279 p.; 
t. Bene 2. 30". 

GAYRAUD, H. Saint Thomas et le predeter- 
Mminisme. Paris, Lethielleux, 1895. 137 p. 
16°. 

GAZEAU, F. Histoire ecclésiastique, revue, 
corrigée et complétée. Tours, Mame, 1895. 
189 p. 16°. 

HARNACK, Adf. Das Ménchthum, seine 
Ideale u. seine Geschichte. 4. Aufl. Giessen, 
J. Ricker, 1895. 62 p. 8°. 1.40M. 

JEROME. Avis et instructions de saint 
Jéréme. Précédés d’une préface de S. G. 
Mgr. de La Tour d’Auvergne, archevéque 
de Bourges. Tours, Mame et fils, 1895. 5il 
p. 16°. 

JOSEFA, T. La vie des saints recontée 4 
mes filleuls. Tours, Cartier, 1895. 352 p. 
8°. 

KUHLMANN, Bernh. Der hil. Bonifatius, 
Apostel der Deutschen. Paderborn, Boni- 
facius-Druckerei, 1895. xv+504 p. 8°. 3.60M. 

MAILLAU, L. Biographie du cardinal Des 
prez, archevéque de Toulouse (1807-1899). 
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Toulouse, Saint-Cyprien, 1895. 71 p. 16°. 50c. 

SEDIR, P. La mystique judéo-chrétienne. 
JI: Les tempéraments et la culture psychique, 
@aprés Jacob Boehme. Paris, Chamuel, 
1895. 36 p. 8°. 

SCHNEEMANN, G. Lateinisch-deutsche 
Handausgabe der Decrete u. der hauptsiich- 
lichsten Acten des hochhl. ékumenischen 
Vaticanischen Concils. Mit e. geschichtlich- 
dogmat. Einleitg. u. e. Uebersicht der 
kathol.' Hierarchie zur Zeit des Concils. 2. 
Aufl. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1895. vii+807 
p.. 12°, 2M. 


38. Non-Christian Religions. 
a. American and English. 


BOOK of the dead: the papyrus of Ani in 
the British Museum, the Egyptian text with 
interlinear transliteration and translation, a 
running tr., introd., etc., by E. A. Wallis 
Budge. N. Y., imported by C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 377 p. Il. % mor., $12. 

CONFUCIAN dialects. London, Routledge, 
1895. 210 p. 8°. 2s. 

DEWEY, J. Hamlin. The New Testament oc- 
cultism; or, miracle-working power inter- 
preted as the basis of an occult and mystic 
science. N. Y., E. L. C. Dewey, 111 W. 
68th St., 1895. 16°. $1.50. 

MALLOCK, W. H. Studies of contemporary 
superstition. London, Ward & D., 1895. 
310 p. 8°. 6s. 

MENZIES, Allan. History of religion: a 
sketch of primitive religious beliefs and 
practices, and of the origin and character 
of the great systems. N. Y., C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. 12°. (University ser.) Net, $1.50; 
Lond., Murray, 5s. 

VERRALL, A. W. Euripides the rationalist. 
Lond., Camb. Warehouse, 1895. 250 p. 8°. 
7s. 6d. 

WADDELL, L. Austine. The Buddhism of 
Tibet; or, Lamaism with its mystic cults, 
symbolism, and mythology, and in its rela- 
tion to Indian Buddhism. N. Y., imported 
by ©. Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 194598 p. I. 
8°. $12.60. 

WIEDEMANN, A. The ancient Egyptian 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
London, Grevel, 1895. 70 p. 8°. 3s. 


b. Other. 


ALTMANN, Ida. Die Grundsitze der freire- 
ligiésen Gemeinde zu Berlin. Berl., Rube- 
now, 1895. 14 p. 8°. —10M. 

RUELING, J. B. Beitriige zur Eschatologie 
des Islam. (Diss.) Lpz., Harrassowitz, 
1895. 74 p. 8°. 1.60M. 

WILLE, Bruno. Die freireligisse Gemeinde 
zu Berlin. Geschichtlicher Riickblick. Zur 
Erinnerg. an die 50jiihr. Jubelfeier 1845-1895 
im Auftrage der Gemeinde verf. Berl., 
Rubenow, 1895. 34 p. 8°. —25M. 
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IIL—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


AMERICAN Institute of Christian Philosophy. 
Christ and the church: essays concerning 
the church and the unification of Christen- 
dom; with an introd. by Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D.D. N. Y¥. and Chic, Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1895. 24321 p. 12°. $1.50. 

CAILLARD, E. M. Progressive revelation. 
London, Murray, 1895. 266 p. 8°. 6s. 

CATHOLIC church. Catechism of Christian 
doctrine; prepared and enjoined by order of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. St. 
Louis, B. Herder, 1895. 72 p. 24°. Pap., 
25c. Same, abridged, 36 p. 24°. Pap., 15c. 
Same, English and German, 166 p. 24°. Cl, 
15e. 

CHAMBERS, Arthur. Our life after death, 
or the teaching of the’ Biblé concerning the 
unseen world. 5th ed., with preface by 
Canon Hammond. Phil., imported by G. W. 
Jacobs & Co., 1895. 213 p. 12°. Net, $1. 
Lond., Taylor, 2s. 6d. 

CRESSEY, G. Croswell. The essential man: 
a monograph on personal immortality in 
the light of reason. Bost., G. H. Ellis, 1895. 
16°. T5e. 

DIGGLE, J. W. Religious doubt. London, 
Longmans, 1895. 382 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

EAGAR, A. R. The city of the living God. 
Lond., Christian Knowledge Soc., 1895. 12°. 
2s. 6d. 

FRASER, W. F. A crowd of witnesses to 
Christian life and doctrine. London, W. 
Gardner, 1895. 226 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

FREMANTLE, W. H. The world as the 
subject of redemption. London, Longmans, 
1895. 424 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

GORDON, A. J. Risen with Christ: an ad- 
dress on the resurrection. N. Y. and Chic., 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895. 32 p. 12°. 
Pap., 25c. 

HAMMOND, J. The mistakes of modern Non- 
conformity. London, Longmans, 1895. 86 p. 
8°. 1s. 6d. 

HERFORD, B. The forward movement of 
religious thought. London, P. Green, 1895. - 
100 p. 8°. 1s. net. 

IVERACH, J. The truth of Christianity. 
London, Simpkin, 1895. 102 p. 18°. 8d. 
KERNAHAN, C. God and the ant. London, 
Ward & L., 1895. 56 p. 8°. Is. 

LOYSON, Hyacinthe. My last will and tes- 
tament, my protestation, my marriage, be- 
fore the veil. London, Cassell, 1895. 96 p. 
8°. 1s. 6d. 

MILLIGAN, G. The Lord’s prayer. London, 
Oliphant, 1895. 160 p. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

MOORE, T., and BRINCKMANN, A. The An- 
glican brief against the Roman claims. Lon- 
don, Simpkin, 1895. 700 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 
RICHARDS, W. On the road to Rome, and 
how two brothers got there. N. Y., Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1895. 120 p. 16°. Net, T5c. 
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STALEY, V. The Catholic religion. London, 
Mowbray, 1895. 432 p. 18°. 1s. 6d. 

SWETE, H. B. Faith in the relation to 
creed, thought, and life. London, Christian 
Knowledge Soc., 1895. 12°. 6d. 

WALKER, J. A. The blessed dead in Par- 
adise. London, Stock, 1895. 170 p. 8°. 3s. 
6d. 

WHITE, Frank H. Christian baptism; or, 
how readest thou? An appeal to the word 
of God. 2d ed. Phil., Am. Baptist Pub. 
Soc., 1895. 8+134 p. 16°. Pap., 15c. 

WILSON, J. The millennium. London, Nis- 
bet, 1895. 190 p. 8°. 6d. 


b. Other. 


ANGELIS (DE) VALENTINI, Aless. Storia 


dell’ ateismo: compendio. Roma, 1895. 15 

pagr,' * 

BRIN, P. M. Philosophia scholastica ad 
mentem S. Thomae Aquinatis exposita et 
recentioribus scientiarum inventis aptata. 
Paris, Berche et Tralin, 1895. 590 p. 18°. 

CAPPELLAZZI sac. Andrea. La _ scienza 
di Dio rispetto ai futuri contingenti. Crema, 
Carlo Cazzamalli, 1895. 51 p. 8°. 

CROSTA doct. Clinus. Theologia dogmatica 
in usum scholarum ad quadriennium accom- 
modata. Vol. II. (Theologia  specialis.) 
Comi, 1898 (1894). 485 p. 8°. 

FLUGSCHRIFTEN des evangelischen Bun- 
des. 

106.107. Anti-Duhr od. kurze Widerlegung 
der Duhrschen Jesuitenfabeln.  viiit47 p. 
—40M. 

FRANK, H. R. v. Geschichte u. Kritik der 
neueren Theologie, insbesondere der syste- 
matischen, seit Schleiermacher. Aus dem 
Nachlass des Verf. hrsg. v. Past. P. Schaar- 
schmidt. 2. Aufl. Lpz., A. Deichert, 1895. 
viii+350 p. 8°. 5.80M. 

GUCCIA, Gius. Ancora una parola sulla 
convenienza e possibilita di una riforma re- 
ligiosa. Palermo, Salvatore Bizzarrilli, 1894. 
15 p. 8°. 

GURY P. JOANNES PETRUS, §8. J. Com- 
pendium theologiae moralis ab auctore re- 
cognitum et Antonii Ballerini adnotationibus 
locupletatum. Editio duodecima. Prati, 1894- 
95. exxv+899; 909; 109 p. 8°. 
LACHMANN, J. J. Weder Dogma noch 
Glaubensbekenntniss sondern Religion. Ak- 
tuelle Lebensbetrachtungen zur Ueberle- 
gung. Zweite Auflage, Kjobenh., 1895. 46 
p. 8°. S. Michaelsen, ikr. 

RISSART, P. Das Grunddogma des Chris- 
tentums, verteidigt gegen die Angriffe des 
Materialismus. Populir-philosoph. Abhand- 
lungen. Bonn, P. Hanstein, 1895. 102 p. 
8°. 150M. 

SCHEMBARI, Giov. La _ scienza antica 
rivendicata ossia la cosmogonia la mitolo- 
gia e la bibbia. Ragusa Inferiore, Puglisi, 
1894. 182 p. 8°. 

SEGUR, de. Y a-t-il un Dieu qui s’occupe 


de nous? 34 ed. Paris, Tolra, 1895. 36 p, 
82°. 30 cent. 

WAGNER, C. Die Sittlichkeit auf dem 
Lande. Vortrag. Lpz., R. Werther, 1895, 
119 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

WEISS, Alb. Maria. Apologie des Christen- 
thums. 2. Bd. Freiburg i. B., Herder. 8°, 

2. Humantitit u. Humanismus. Philo- 
sophie u. Culturgeschichte des Bisen. 3, 
Aufl. xv+1010 p. 7; 8.80M. 

WEISS, Carol. S. Thomae Aquinatis de 
septem donis Spiritus sancti doctrina’ pro- 
posita et explicata. Viennae. Salzburg, M, 
Mittermiiller in Komm., 1895. viii+209 p. 
8°. 3.60M. 

ZAHN, Thdr. Der Stoiker Epiktet u. sein 
Verhiltnis zum Christentum. Prorektorats- 
rede. 2. Aufl. Lpz., Deichert, 1895. 47 p. 
8°. —75M. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Individual Experience. 
a. American and English. 


BARLOW, G. The crucifixion of man. Lon- 
don, Roxburghe Press, 1895. 246 p. 8°. 6s. 

KEMPER, H. W. How to get rid of the 
devil: a personal experience. Louisville, Ky., 
F. A. Crump Printing Co. (H. W. Kemper, 
518 W. Main St.), 1895. 2+128 p. 12°. Pap., 
25e. 

MACLEOD, R. C. Sunday thoughts for week- 
day guidance. London, Skeffington, 1895. 
84 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

MYSTERIES (The) of the holy rosary; an 
easy method of reciting the prayers, and 
meditating on the mysteries of the rosary; 
from the German. St. Louis, B. Herder, 
1895. 66 p. Il. 32°. Im. leath., 30ce. 

ROUSSET, M. Jos. Directorium asceticum in 
quo de viri spiritualis eruditione tutissima 
sanctorum patrum documenta. St. Louis, B. 
Herder, 1895. 313 p. 12°. Net, 70c. 

YATES, H.S. B. Quiet thoughts for morning 
devotion. London, Sunday School Union, 
1895. 356 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


BOSER, F. W. Maimonat zur Férderung un- 
serer Liebe u. Andacht zur hl. jungfriiu- 
lichen Gottesmutter. 2. Aufl. Regensburg, 
> apace Verlagsanstalt, 1895. viii+298 p. 


JODER, J. C. Petit directoire de la religieuse. 
Agenda pour l’an de grace 1895. Paris, 
Lethielleux, 1895. 77 p. 382°. 


2. The Family, Society, the State. 


a. American and English. 
LEAN, W. S. Are the churches in touch 


with the people? London, Simpkin, 1895. 
16 p. 8°. 1s. 6d. 





1895. ] 


b. Other. 


KOLDE, Th. Die kirchlichen Bruderschaften 
u. das religiése Leben im modernen Kath- 
olizismus. Eine zeitgeschichtl Studie. Er- 
langen, F. Junge, 1895. 48 p. 8°. —60M. 

SIEGFRIED, Nik. Durch Atheismus zum 
Anarchismus. Ein lehrreiches Bild aus dem 
Universititsleben der Gegenwart. Freib., 
Herder, 1895. 12°. 1M. 

WACHTER, Andr. Die christliche Familie. 
Unterweisungs- u. Gebetbuch. Ausg. II m. 
grossem Druck. Ravensburg, Dorn, 1895. 
x+346 p. 16°. 1.80; 2.50; 2.80; 3.40; 4.20; 
4.35M. 

3. The Church. 


a. American and English. 


BRAITHWAITE, Maria. The fireside hymn 
book. London, Simpkin, 1895. 272 p. 32°. 
1s. 

CATHOLIC church. Ordo divini officii reci- 
tandi Missaeque celebrandae a clero provin- 
ciarum S. Ludovici, Milwaukiensis, Chica- 
giensis, Sanctae Fidei et S. Pauli. Juxta 
rubricas Breviarii ac Missalis Romani. St. 
Louis, B. Herder, 1895. 16°. Interleaved 
el., net, 50c. 

CHRISTIE, H. R., ed. Gospel light; or, hymns 
and tunes for all occasions of Christian work 
and worship. Louisville, Ky., Guide Print- 
ing and Pub. Co., 317 W. Walnut St., 1895. 
24432 p. 12°. 50c. 

CORNELISON, I. A. The relation of religion 
to civil government in the United States of 
America: a state without a church, but not 
without a religion. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1895. 114393 p. 8°. $2. 

SATOLII, Francis (Abp.) Loyalty to church 
and state. Balt., J. Murphy & Co., 1895. 
44249 p. por. 12°. Cl, $1.25. 

SCHELL, Edwin A., and Foster, Mary Chis- 
holm. The junior hymnal. N. Y., Hunt & 
Eaton, 1895. 24136 p. 16°. Bds., 20c. 

STALEY, V. Expositions of Catholic doctrine 
concerning the church, the incarnation, and 
the sacraments. London, Mowbray, 1895. 
170 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

STEELE, J. N. The importance of musical 
knowledge to the priesthood of the church. 
a Y., Ja. Pott & Co., 1895. 62 p. 12°. Net, 
50e. 

TEACHER (The) and the class: a symposium 
of Sunday-school teaching. .N. Y. and Chic., 
pn H. Revell Co., 1895. 5+130 p. S. 
el., 50e. 

TENNEY, C. R., and Lewis, Leo R., eds. 
Church harmonies new and old: a book of 
Spiritual song for Christian worshippers. 
Complete ed., with psalms and chants. Bost., 
Universalist Pub. House, 1895. 644392 p. sq. 
8°. $1.10; hf. leath., $1.25. 
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BECKER, Wilh. Standeslehren. 


B., Herder, 


Freiburg i. 
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II. Die Pflichten der Kinder u. der christ- 
lichen Jugend. (Katechetische Predigten.) 
1895. ix+203 p. 1.50; 2.20M. 

GESAENGE f. freie religidse Gemeinden. 
Hrsg. v. den Gemeinden zu Frankfurt a. M., 
Offenbach u. Wiesbaden. Weisbaden, Ch. 
Limbarth, 1895. xvi+213 p. 12°. 1; 1.80; 
2.50M. 

JENSEN, Gust. Einfiihrung in das geistliche 
Amt. Lpz., A. Janssen, 1895. 1.50; 2M. 

LANG, Paul. Mein Glaube. Eine Gabe zur 
Erinnerg. an die Konfirmation. Cannstatt, 
E. Geiger, 1895. iv+127 p. 12°. 1; 2M. 

LAVERGNE, G. C. La corporation des art- 
istes chrétiens de France. Paris, Dumoulin 
et C., 1895. 20 p. 8°. 

LITURGIB des eglises réformés de France. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault et C. 121 p. 8°. 


4. Sermons and Preaching. 
a. American and English. 


ANGLICAN pulpit library. London, Hodder, 
1895. 594 p. 8°. 15s. 

DAWSON, J. The soul of the sermon, the 
personality of the preacher, and the minis- 
ter’s Monday. London, Simpkin, 1895. 82 p. 
8°. 1s. net. 

HOBART, Alvah S. Those old-fashioned 
Christians and the lessons they teach us. 
Phil., American Baptist Pub. Soc., 1895. 
3162 p. 16°. Leatherette, 10c. 


b. Other. 


PREDIGT, die, der Kirche. 
liothek der christl. Predigtliteratur. 
Richter. 8°. 

29. Gregorius v. Nyssa. Ausgewiihlte Re- 
den. Mit e. einleit. Monographie in deutsch- 
er Uebersetsg. hrsg. v. Pfr. Lic. F. J. Winter, 
1895. xix+152 p. 1.60M. 

SCHLEINIGER, Nik. Muster des Predigers. 
Jine Auswahl redner. Beispiele aus dem 
homilet. Schatze aller Jahrhunderte. 3. Aufl. 
Besorgt durch Karl Racke. Friedburg i. B., 
Herder, 1895. xviii+948 p. 8°. 8; 10M. 


Klassikerbib- 
Lpz., 


5. Missions and Evangelism. 


a. American and English. 


ANDERSON, Martin B. Papers and address- 
es; ed. by W. C. Morey. Phil., American 
Baptist Pub. Soc., 1895. 2 v. 8+285; 3+287 p. 
por. 12°. $2.50 Includes; The work of for- 
eign missions; Skepticism with respect to a 
personal creator; Evolution and its religious 
bearings, etc. 

BERSIER, Eugene. The estrangement of 
young people from Christianity; from the 
French, by J. E. Rankin, D.D. N. Y., Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1895. 3458 p. sq. 16°. Sie. 

BEY, Aleph (pseud.). That Eurasian, N. Y. 
and Chic., F. Tennyson Neely, 1895. 399 p. 
12°. $1.25. “The author (a returned mis- 
sionary) conveys a vast amount of informa- 
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tion about the people, their religious beliefs, 
etc.” 

CHALMERS, J. Pioneer life and work in 
New Guinea, 1877-1894. London, Tract Soc., 
1895. 264 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

COUSINS, W. E. Madagascar of to-day; 
with chapters on its history and prospects. 
New York and Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1895. 1509p. Il. 12°. $1. 

CRAIG, J. The Gospel on the Continent. Lon- 
don, Hodder, 1895. 318 p. 8°. 6s. 

WHERRY, E. M. Missions at home and 
abroad: papers and addresses presented at 
the World’s Congress of Missions, October 
2-4, 1893. N. Y., American Tract Soc., 1895. 

* 486 ».- 32°. $2: 

WISHARD, Luther D. A new programme of 
missions: a movement to make the colleges 
in all lands centers of evangelization; with 
an introd. by R. S. Storrs, D. D. N. Y. and 
Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895. 3+97 p. 
16°. 50c.; pap., 25e. 


b. Other. 


BIDACHE, J. La predication du protestant- 
ism en Ossau, imposée par Jeanne d’Albret. 
Pau, Broise, 1895. 12 p. 16°. 

DRAPEYRON, L. Lettres inédites de mis- 
sionnaire J. Naviéres sur le Canada (1735- 
1737). Paris, Delagrave, 1895. 20 p. 8°. 

KOLMODIN. Missionen som Kulturmagt. Et 
Foredrag. Oversat af E. H. Udgivet af P. 
Krag, 1895. 30 p. 8°. (Bethesdas Bogh.) 
25 Oere. 

LAUNAY, A. Les missionnaires francais en 
Corée. Paris, Tequi, 1895. 256 p. 18°. ifr. 
50. 
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LICHTSTRAHLEN im dunkeln Erdteile, 
Lpz., Naumann. 

4. Kwarango, die erste Station der Leip- 
ziger ey.-luther. Mission in Deutsch-Ostaf- 
rika. Von A. Hofstiitter. Mit e. Karte deg 
Kilimandscharo. 32 p. —15M. 

MARIE-ANTOINE, Un missionnaire catho- 
lique et un pasteur protestant. Bergerac, 
Castanet, 1895. 71 p. 16°. 

PIOLET, J. B. Madagascar et les Hova: de- 
scription, organisation, histoire. Paris, 
Schmidt, 1895. 283 p. 8°. 

SOEURS missionnaires de Notre-dame d- 
Afrique. Lyon, Witte, 1895. 75 p. 4°. 
UN grand missionnaire capucin au_ xvii 
siécle. Paris, Mersch, 1895. 131 p. 8°. 


V.—ENCYCLOPEDIA, ETC. 
a. American and English 


STANLEY, Arthur Penrhyn (Dean). Selee- 
tions from the writings of Dean Stanley; ed. 
by Anthony S. Aglen. N. Y., imported by 
C. Secribner’s Sons, 1895. 440 p. 12°. $2.25. 


b. Other. 


HISTOIRE des séminaires du diocése de 
Valence. Valence, Ceas et fils, 1895. 188 
pe SB". 

RIPPOLD, Frdr. Die jesuitischen Schrift- 
steller der Gegenwart in Deutschland. Lpz., 
F. Jansa, 1895. viit+79 p. 8°. 1M. 

QUARTALSCHRIFT, Tiibinger theologische. 
Personen-, Orts- u. Sachregister zu Bd. I- 
LXXVI. In Verbindg. m. mehreren Freun- 
den bearb., u. hrsg. v. Jos. Schmid. Stuttg., 
J. Roth, 1895. viii+195 p. 8°. 4.20M. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


Af. M.E.R. African M. E. Church Review. (Quarterly.) 
Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 

Bib. W. The Biblical World. 


Can.M.R. Canadian Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
Char. R. Charities Review. 

Chr. L. Christian Literature. 

Ex. Expositor. 

Ex. T. Expository Times. 

Hom. R. Homiletic Review. | 

Luth. C.R. Lutheran Church Review. 

Luth. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 

Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
Meth. R. So. Methodist Review, South. (Quarterly.) 
Min. The Minster. 


Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 

Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 

New W. The New World. (Quarterly.) 

Our D. Our Day. 

Prot. Ep. R. Protestant ae Review. 

Pre. M. Preacher’s ine. 

Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presb.Ref.R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. (Quar- 


terly.) 
Ref Q. Reformed Quarterly Review. 
Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 
Think. The Thinker. 
Treas. The Treasury. 
Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quarterly.) 


Ja-January ; F-February;Mr-March; Ap-April; My-May; Je-June; Jl-July; Ag-August; S-September ; O-Oc- 


otber; N-November; D-December. 


Agnosticism, Passing of. (A. A. Berle) Bib.Sac. 
52 (Je’95) 505-30. 


Albrecht, Sophia. (A. R. Buckland) Sunday 


M.24 (Je’95) 398-401. 


America, ‘Mountain whites” of. (S.M. Davis) 


Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 422-27. 


An old register. (W. J. Ferrar) SundayM.24 


(Je’95) 410-12. 


Andrew and Philip, Brotherhood of. (A. E. 


Myers) Pre.M.5 (Je’95) 247-49. 





Arabia and the Arabian missions, Miss.R.8 (Je 
95) 414-17. 

Banqueting house, In the. (M. G. Pearse) Pre. 
M.5 (Je’95) 250-53. 

Banyan City scientific institution, (L. P. Peet) 
Miss.H.91 (Je’95) 224-27. 


Baptismal formula, trinitarian, Dr. Resch on 
the. (J. T. Marshall) Ex.T.6 (Je’95) 395-98. 


Beecher, ‘Henry Ward; his genius, work ant 
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worth. (J. W. Earnshaw) Hom.R.29 (Je’95) 
493-500. 


Bible and universalism. (W. W. Gleason) Chr. 
L.13 (Je’95) 102-04. 

Bible as an interesting book to read. (F. Pear- 
son) Treas.13 (Je’95) 150-54. 

Black and white art, Progress of. (L. Sam- 
bourne) Min.1 (Je’95) 601-09. 


Calvinism and constitutional liberties. (A. 
Kuyper) Bib.Sac.52 (Je’95) 385-410. 

Capital and labor. (L. C. Warner) Bib.Sac.52 
(Je’95) 411-22, 

Charms. (D. Trelawney) Min.1 (Je’95) 555-66. 

Chester, Mrs. Sophia H. Miss.H.91 (Je’95) 227. 

Christology, Studies in. (F.H. Foster) Bib.Sac. 
52 (Je’95) 581-48. 

Christus consolator: thoughts at Nain. (G. H. 
Sumner) Min.1 (Je’95) 566-69. 

Church treasuries, Current methods of replen- 
ishing. (W. H. Luckenbach) Hom.R.29 Je 
95) 560-63. 

Cobbe, Frances Power. (J. W. Chadwick) New 
W.4 (Je’95) 207-24. 

Comrie, Alexander, (J.P. Lilley) Think.7 (Je 
95) 487-91. 

Corinthians, Paul’s pastoral counsels to the. 
(W. G. Blaikie) Hom.R.29 (Je’95) 546-49. 

Crime, Sinand. (W. Galbraith) Can.M.R.7 (Je 
95) 245-51. 

Cupid among the catalogues: story. (C. Love- 
joy) Min.1 (Je’95) 570-77. 

Daniel, Miraculous element in. (J. E. H. Thom- 
son) Think.7 (Je’95) 498-503. 

Democracy and religion. (J. H. Crooker) New 
W.4 (Je’95) 264-78. 

Dillmann, August. (T. W. Davies) Chr.L.13 (Je 
*95) 76-82. 

Educated men, Responsibilities of. (N. Bur- 
wash) Can.M.R.7 (Je’95) 252-61. 

Education, Connexionalism in. (W. I. Shaw) 
Can.M.R.7 (Je’95) 232-39. 

England, early, Evangelization of. (T.W.Hunt) 
Hom.R.29 (Je’95) 501-05. 

Episcopal Church, Broad and narrow in the. 
(S. D. McConnell) NewW.4 (Je’95) 201-06. 

Eschatology, Egyptian. (W. St. C. Boscawen) 
Ex.T.6 (Je’95) 392-95. 

~“— in Africa, (J. Tyler) Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 

i- . 

Five Points, New York. Treas.13(Je’95) 123-32. 

France, Religious life in. (J.C. Bracq) Miss.R.8 
(Je’95) 427-29. 

Friendship. (R. W. Dale) SundayM.24 (Je’95) 
418-21, 

Future life in the Pentateuch. (T. S. Potwin) 
Bib.Sac.52 (Je’95) 423-38. 

Garrison, William Lloyd. (L. W. Bacon) Chr.L. 
13 (Je’95) 65-71. 

Gospels, Pillar apostles and the. (R. J. Know- 
ling) Think.7 (Je’95) 503-08. 

Hawaiian Islands, Missionaries and their sons at 
the. (M. A. Rice) Miss.H.91 (Je’95) 234-36. 
Honor, Ministers’ code of. (R. P. Bowles) Can. 

M.R.7 (Je’95) 225-32. 

Immortality, Modern religion and Old Testa- 

ment. (A. B. Davidson) Chr.L.13 (Je’95) 82. 


I71I 

Indians of America. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R.8 
(Je’95) 401-07. 

Injunctions and strikes. (W. H. Upson) Bib. 
Sac.52 (Je’y5) 549-52. 

Isaiah VI.: an essay in interpretation. (W. M. 
Patton) Can.M.R.7 (Je’95) 239-44. 

Japan, Aborigines of. (C. C. Creegan) Treas.13 
(Je’95) 99-106. 

Jesus Christ, Consciousness of. (T. Manning) 
Can.M.R.7 (Je’95) 209-24. 

Jesus Christ, Great charter of. (W. B. Carpen- 
ter) SundayM.24 (Je’95) 402-06. 

Jesus, Life of, prior to his public ministry. (D. 
Brown) Ex.T.6 (Je’95) 415-16. 

Jesus, Life of, prior to his public ministry. (F. 
Godet) Chr.L.13 (Je’95) 92-101. 

Jesus Christ, Political preparation for, in the 
far east. (J. H. DeForest) Miss.H.91 (Je’95) 
230-33. 

Jesus Christ, Power of the love of. (F. W. E. 
Peschan) Treas.13 (Je’95) 107-13. 

Jesus Christ’s authority, Springs of. (T. G. Sel- 
by) Pre.M.5 (Je’95) 241-46. 

London, Africain. (J. R.) Min.1(Je’95) 592-600. 

Love of Christ, Power ofthe. (F. W. E. Pes- 
chan) Treas,13 (Je’95) 107-13. 

Macleod, Donald, at home. (A. W. Stewart) 
SundayM.24 (Je’95) 382-91. 

Madagascar, Present aspect of mission work in. 
(J. Sibree) Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 429-33. 

Madagascar, Protestantism and Romanism in. 
(G. Cousins) Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 434-36. 

Madagascar and France. Miss.H.91 (Je’95) 228- 
230. 

Man’s destiny. (D. G. Whitley) Think.7 (Je’95) 
527-81. 

May morning, On a. (G. W. Wood) Sunday 

-24 (Je’95) 416-17. 

Ministers’ code of honur. (R. P. Bowles) Can. 
M.R.7 (Je’95) 225-82. 

Mission lands, Next generation in. (N. G. Clark) 
Miss. H.91 (Je'95) 233. 

Moffat and Livingstone, Forerunner of. (J. I. 
Good) Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 411-14. 

Mountain whites of America. (S. M. Davis) 
Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 422-27. 

Moses stood, Where. (W.R. Winston) Sunday 

_ M.24 (Je’95) 375-81. 

Nain, Thoughts at. (G. H. Sumner) Min.i (Je 
95) 566-69. 

Negro, American, Developmental status of the. 
(G. R. Stetson) Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 437-40. 

Old testament, Is the, authentic. (J. E. Cum- 
ming) Ex.T.6 (Je’95) 421-24. 

Old testament in King James’s Bible. (J.C. 
Carrick) Think.7 (Je’95) 492-98. 

Old testament question in the Early Church. 
(J. Orr) Chr.L.13 (Je’95) 65-71. 

Only a lassie. (L. Hardy) SundayM.24 (Je’95) 
92-97. 

Opening of effectual doors. (T. D. Wither- 
spoon) Miss.R.8 (Je’95) 418-21. 

Other-worldliness, Power of. (I. Maclaren) Pre. 
M.5 (Je’95) 257-59. 

Palestine, Primitive gods of. (W. H. Ward) 
Hom.R.29 (Je’95) 506-08. 
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Parliament, Church in. (H. Brown) Min.1 (Je 
95) 610-12. 

Pauline eschatology. (O. Cone) NewW.4 (Je’95) 
288-309. 

Paul’s pastoral counsels to the Corinthians. 
(W. G. Blaikie) Hom.R.29 (Je’95) 546-49. 

Paul’s phraseology and Roman law. (G. F. 
Magoun) Bib.Sac.52 (Je’95) 439-57. 

Pentateuch, Future life in the. (T. S. Potwin) 
Bib.Sac.52. (Je’95) 423-88. 

Pillar apostles and the gospels. 
ling) Think.7 (Je’95) 503-08. 

Poor, Problem of the. (Lord Halsbury) Min.1 
(Je’95) 549-54, 

Pope’s letter to the English people. 
(Je’95) 87-92. 

Prayer, Our Lord’s teaching on. (W.G. Blaikie) 
Think.7 (Je’95) 508-15. 

Preacher and the preaching for the present 
crisis. (D. S. Gregory) Hom.R.29 (Je’95) 483- 
92 


(R. J. Know- 


Chr.L.18 


Preaching, Correction of abuses in. Chr.L.13. 
(Je’95) 101-02. 

Prophecy, Hebrew, and modern criticism. (F. 
H. Woods) Ex.T.6 (Je’95) 404-09. 

Religion, Democracy and. (J. H. Crooker) New 
W.4 (Je’95) 264-78. 

Religions, Alleged Sympathy of. 
NewW.4 (Je’95) 310-21. 

Resch, Dr., on the trinitarian baptismal formula, 
(J. T. Marshall) Ex.T.6 (Je’95) 395-98. 

Roman law, Paul’s phraseology and. 
Magoun) Bib.Sac.52 (Je’95) 439-57. 

Scriptures, Holy, Inspiration and preservation 
of the. (E. E. Harding) Think.7 (Je’95) 521- 
27. 

Secularism and Christianity. 
Treas.13 (Je’95) 119-22. 

Sentimentalism and political economy. 
Kirkus) NewW.4 (Je’95) 225-38. 

Siam: the land of the white elephant. 
Thompson) Min.1 (Je’95) 579-90. 

Silver smock: story. (E. L. Arnold) Min.1 (Je 
*95) 535-45. 
Sin and crime. 
95) 245-51. 
Sirach’s judgment of women. 

Ex.T.6 (Je'95) 402-04. 
Sociology, What is. (Z. Swift Holbrook) Bib, 
Sac.52 (Je’95) 458-504. 
Strikes, Injunctions and. 
Sac.52 (Je’95) 549-52. 
Supernatural, Philosophical basis of the. (J- 

Bascom) NewW.4(Je’95) 279-87. 
Synoptic problem in Germany, Present standing 
= the. (H. H. Wendt) NewW.4 (Je’95) 239- 


(J. H. Allen) 


(G. F. 


(J. A. Anderson) 
(Ww. 


(B. H. 


(W. Galbraith) Can.M.R.7 (Je 


(A. B. Davidson) 


(W. H. Upson) Bib. 


Tender mercies of the good: story. (C. R. Cole- 
ridge) SundayM.24 (Je’95) 361-74. 

Theology, contemporary, Logic of. 
Wenley) Think.7 (Je’95) 515-21. 

Three little lives of long ago. (A. L. P.) Sun- 
dayM.24 (Je’95) 413-15. 


Universalism, Bible and. (W. W. Gleason) Chr. 
L.13 (Je’95) 102-04, 


Women. Sirach’s judgment of. (A. B. Davidson) 
Ex.T.6 (Je’95) 402-04. 


(R. M. 
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Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Oberlin, July, 1895. 


‘alvinism and constitutional liberties. 
Capital and labor. 
Future life in the Pentateuch. 
Paul’s phraseology and Roman law. 
What is sociology. 
The passing of agnosticism. 
Studies in Christology. 
Injunctions and strikes. 


Canadian Methodist Review. 
Toronto, May-June, 1895. 


Consciousness of Christ. 

Ministers’ code of honor. 
Connexionalism in education. 

Isaiah VI.—An essay in interpretation. 
Sin and crime. 

Responsibilities of educated men. 


Christian Literature. 
New York, June, 1895. 


William Lloyd Garrison. 

Old Testament question in the early church. 
August Dillmann. 

Modern religion and Old Testament immortality. 
Pope’s letter to the English people. 

Life of Jesus prior to his public ministry. 
Correction of abuses in preaching. 

Bible and Universalism. 


The Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, June, 1895. 


Egyptian eschatology. 

Dr. Resch on the trinitarian baptismal formula, 
Sirach’s judgment of women. 

Hebrew prophecy and modern criticism. 

Life of Jesus prior to his pone ministry. 

Is the Old Testament authentic. 


Homiletic Review. 
New York, June, 1895. 


Preacher and the preaching for the present crisis. 

Henry Ward Beecher: his genius, work and 
worth. 

Evangelization of early England. 

Primitive gods of Palestine. 

St. Paul’s pastoral counsels to the Corinthians. 

Current methods of replenishing church treas- 
uries. 


The Minster. 
London, June, 1895. 


The silver smock. 

Problem of the poor. 

Charms. 

Christus Consolator. 

Cupid among the catalogues. 
The land of the white elephant. 
Africa in London. 

Progress of black and white art. 
Church in parliament. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, June, 1895. 
Banyan City scientific institution. 
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Mrs. Sophia H. Chester. 

Madagascar and France. 

Political preparation for Christ in the far East. 

Next generation in mission lands, 

Missionaries and their sons at the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, June, 1895. 


Indians of Amer‘ca. 

Fetichism in Africa. 

Forerunner of Moffat and Livingstone. 

Arabia and the Arabian missions, 

Opening of effectual doors. 

Mountain whites of America. 

Religious life in France. 

Present aspect of mission work in Madagascar. 
Protestantism and Romanism in Madagascar. 
Developmental status of the American negro. 


The New World. 
Boston, June, 1895, 


Broad and narrow in the Episcopal church. 

Frances Power Cobbe. 

Sentimentalism and political economy. 

Present standing of the synoptic problem in 
Germany. 

Democracy and religion. 

Philosophical basis of the supernatural. 

Pauline eschatology. 

Alleged sympathy of religions. 


The Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, June, 1895. 


Springs of Christ’s authority. 
Brotherhood of Andrew ve | Philip. 
In the banqueting house. 

Power of other-worldliness. 


The Sunday Magazine. 
London, June, 1895. 


Tender mercies of the good. 
Where Moses stood. 
Dr. Donald Macleod at home. 
Only a lassie. 
Sophia Albrecht. 
Known and unknown influence. 
An old register. 
Three little lives of long ago. 
On a May morning. 
Friendship. 
The Thinker. 
New York, June, 1895. 


Alexander Comrie. 
Old Testament in King James’ Bible. 
Miraculous element in Daniel. 
Pillar apostles and the Gospels. 
Our Lord's teaching on prayer. 
Logic of contemporary theology. 
Inspiration and preservation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 
Man's destiny. 
The Treasury. 


New York, June, 1895. 
Aborigines of Japan. 
Five Points, New York. 
Secularism and Christianity. 
Bible as an interesting book to read. 
Power of the love of Christ. 


NOTES.—MAGAZINES. 


at 
NOTES. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press » new 
book by the author of Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, entitled Joseph, The Dreamer, in 
which the writer gives in a series of interesting 
pictures the story of the life of Joseph, set in 
its natural surroundings, from the black tents 
of the shepherds of Mesopotamia to the gilded 
palace of the King of Egypt. 


PROFESSOR DRIVER has now completed his 
Commentary on Deuteronomy (the first volume 
of the International Critical Commentary Series, 
under the editorship of Dr. Driver, Dr. Plummer 
and Dr. Briggs). 


THE Bookman understands that Mr. Augustus 
J. C. Hare is to publish an autobiography. ‘‘ It 
will be of high interest, and readers generally 
will learn with pleasure that it is to be of very 
unusual length, extending. we believe, to no 
fewer than six volumes. Three of these will be 
published by Mr. George Allen without much 
delay, the others are to follow later on.” 


Messrs. IsBISTER have in preparation a hand- 
some work on the Episcopal Palaces of England, 
by the Rev. Precentor Venables and others, with 
a hundred and twenty illustrations by Alexan- 
der Ansted. A single and strictly limited edi- 
tion of the book will be one guinea. 


IsBISTER & Co. also have in preparation Lite- 
rary Study of the Bible, an account of the lead- 
ing forms of literature represented in the S.cred 
Writings, by R.G. Moulton, M.A., who was 
formerly lecturer in literature under the Local 
Lectures Syndicate of Cambridge, and who oc- 
cupies at present the chair of English Literature 
in the University of Chicago. 


MEssRs. MACMILLAN are now hoping to pub- 
lish shortly, in their theological series, The In- 
troduction to the Articles, which has been so 
long promised. It has been edited by Canon 
Maclear, Warden of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, and the Rev. W. W. Williams, Fellow of 
St. Augustine’s. Like the Introduction to the 
Creeds, it is furnished with copious not~s and 
references. 


Dr. WacE has withdrawn his candidature for 
the vacant professorship of Divinity at Oxford. 
He found that a very large number of the elect- 
ors were supporters of Dr. Sanday, who will 
now probably be chosen. It is thought not un- 
likely that Mr. Walter Lock, of Keble College, 
may succeed to Dr. Sanday’s chair. 


MAGAZINES. 


JULY CENTURY contains: ‘‘ American Rural 
Festivals,” Mrs. Burton Harrison ; ‘‘ The Blight- 
ing of Mynheer van Steen: A Kitwyk Story,” 
Anna Eichberg King; ‘‘ George William Curtis,” 
William Cleaver Wilkinson ; ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” F. 
Marion Crawford ; ‘‘Books in Paper Covers: 
Notes of a Book-Lover,” Brander Matthews ; 
‘‘Corinna’s Fiammetta,” Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer ; ‘‘ The Changelings,” Jeannie Oliver 
Benson; ‘‘ Bryant and the Berkshire Hills,” 
Arthur Lawrence; ‘‘Old Dutch Masters: Ger- 
ard Terburg,” Timothy Cole ; “‘ A Lyric of Joy,” 
Bliss Carman; ‘‘The Strike at Mr. Mobley’s,” 
Matt Crim; ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonapzrte,” 
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William M. Sloane; ‘‘ Tribulations of a Cheer- 
ful Giver,’”’ William Dean Howells ; ‘‘ The Fu- 
ture of War: Military Operations as Affected 
by the New Weapons,” Fitzhugh Lee; ‘“ The 
Princess Sonia,” Julia Magruder; ‘ Personal 
Memories of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Edmund 
Gosse ; ‘* The Passing of the Spirit,” Archibald 
Lampman; * Picturing the Planets: Portraits 
of Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn,” James E. Keeler ; 
“‘Two Vice-Presidents: John C. Breckinridge 
and Hannibal Hamlin,” Henry L. Dawes; 
‘Daniel Webster Against Napoleon,” Abby 
Barstow Bates. 


THE contents of HARPER’s MaGazinE for July 
are: ‘‘Some Imaginative Types in American 
Art,” Royal Cortissoz ; ‘‘ Annie Tousey’s Little 
Game,” Margaret Sutton Briscoe; ‘In the 
Garden of China,” Julian Ralph ; ‘‘ The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” Poultney Bigelow; ‘‘ Rosa- 
mond’s Romance,” George A. Hibbard; ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” Louis de 
Conte ; ‘* Bear-Chasing in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” Frederic Remington; ‘‘ Hearts Insur- 

ent,” Thomas Hardy; ‘‘ Where Charity Begins,” 

wen Wister ; ‘‘ Americans in Paris,” Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘‘The University of Pennsyl- 
vania,” Francis N. Thorpe ; *‘ The Horoscope of 
Two Portraits,” Candace Wheeler. 


LIPPINCOTT’s MaGazINE for July contains: 


‘“A Social Highwayman,” Elizabeth Phipps 
Train ; ‘‘ The Railroad Invasion of Asia,” Charles 
Morris; ‘‘ The Strike in Pifion Gulch,” Francis 
Lynde; ‘‘ The Whole Duty of Woman,” Emil 

B. Stone; ‘‘Matt Digby’s Meddling,” Will N. 
Harben; ‘“‘The Tea Ceremony of Japan,” J. 
Kumpéi Matumoto ; ‘‘ McGheoghan’s Lapse,” 
Willis Chamberlin; ‘Our National Extrava- 
gance,” Frances Courtenay Baylor ; ‘‘The New 
Womanhood,” Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen ; 
*‘From Four to Five,” C. K. E.; ** The Great 
Market of Paris,” Alvan F, Sanborn; ‘‘ The 
Recall of Flathers,” Charles Dudley Rhodes, 
U.S.A.; ‘‘ Fact in Fiction,” Frederic M. Bird. 


JULY SCRIBNER’S contains: ‘“‘ To a Maker of 
Verses,” Burr Wilton; ‘Life at the Athletic 
Clubs,” Duncan Edwards; ‘‘A Moral in Sevres,” 
Mildred Howells; ‘‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell,” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; ‘‘ American Wood-En- 
gravers,” Elbridge Kingsley ; ‘‘ Posters and 
Poster-Designing in England,” M. H. Spiel- 
mann; ‘‘ The Art of Living—The Summer Prob- 
lem,” Robert Grant; ‘‘ The Price of Romance,” 
Robert W. Herrick; ‘‘A History of the Last 
Quarter-Century in the United States,” E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews; ‘‘ The Smoke,” Hannah Parker 

imball; ‘‘ An Assisted Destiny,” Francis Lynde; 
‘*Stories of Girls’ College Life,” Abbie Carter 
Goodloe; ‘‘ Endymion,” J. Russell Taylor; ‘The 
Amazing Marriage,” George Meredith. 





CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY PROF. GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 
May 12.—Seventieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Tract Society, in Chicago. 
May 14.—Thirtieth Anniversary offthe National 
Temperance Society, in New York City. 
May 16.—General Assembly, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church (Colored),at Nashville, Tenn. 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of America, at Coulterville, Ill. 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, at Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, at Dallas, Tex. 

General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church, at Meridian, Miss. 

General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church (Colored), at Nashville, Tenn. 

May 21.—Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, at Pittsburg, Pa. 

May 23.— General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, North America, at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


May 23-31.—Assembly of the Free Church of 


Scotland, and of the Established Church of 
Scotland, in Edinburgh. . 


May 27-30.—Twenty-second Annual Conference 
= Charities and Correction, at New Haven, 
onn, 


May 28.—Annual Meeting of the American Con- 
gregational Association, in Boston, Mass. 


Seventieth Anniversary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, in Boston. 


~~ 28-June 3.—Series of Baptist Anniversaries 

(Missionary Union, Home Mission Society, 
Publication Society, Woman’s Home Mission 
Society), at Saratoga. 


May 29-31.—Annual Meeting of the National 
Municipal League and the Third National Con- 
a for Good City Government, in Cleve- 

and, 


June 4.—Presbyterian Pilgrimage to the Old 
Scot’s Burying Ground and Tennent Church, 
New Jersey. 


June 4-6.—Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, at 
Saratoga. 

June 4-7.—Seventy-fifth General Convention of 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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June 5.—Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Educational Society, in Boston. 


Eighty-ninth Annual Session of the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Thirty-seventh Biennial Session of the Gen- 


eral Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, in Hagerstown, Md. 


June 6.—Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, at 
Denver, Col. 


Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
America, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Annual Meeting of the Lutheran Ministerium 


of Pennsylvania and adjacent States,at Asbury ~ 


Park, N. J. 


June 9-12.—Annual Meeting of the “ Welsh- 
English” Methodists, at Cardiff, Wales. 


June 10-12.—Third Annual Missionary Congress 
appointed by the Synod of New York, at 
Oneida. 


June 11-12.—Annual Synod of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, at Exeter Hall, London. 


June 11-13.—Bible Conference of Christian 
Evangelists, at Fort Monroe, Va. 


June 12.—General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, at London, Ont. 


June 12-19.—Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
International Missionary Union, at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


June 12-20.—Annual Convention of the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of the United 
States, at St. Paul, Minn. 


June 13-17.—Convention of the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society, General 
Lutheran Synod, at Williamsport, Pa. 


June 14-16.—Semi-annual Meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


June 14-21.—Third Biennial Convention of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance As- 
sociation, and Nineteenth National Council of 
the British Woman’s Temperance Association, 
Exeter Hall, London. 


EPISCOPALIAN AND CATHOLIC. 


The Rev. Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, of To- 
peka, has been elected Bishop of Kansas. 


The Rev. Canon Awdry has been appointed 
Suffragan Bishop of Southampton, England. 


Archbishop Kenrick (Roman Catholic), Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, has been transferred, and 
Archbishop Kain has been made his successor. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dr. J. P. D. John has resigned the Presidency 
of De Pauw University. 


The following changes have been made in the 
Faculty of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary : 

Prof. Whitsitt has been elected President; Rev. 

H. H. Harris, D.D., LL.D., succeeds Prof. 
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Whitsitt in the chair of Church History; 
Prof. Robertson has been made Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation ; and Prof. Dor- 


gan becomes Professor of Homiletics and 
Ecclesiology. 


Dr. Morris has resigned his position in Lane 
Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Steffens, Professor of Didactic Theology 
in the Western Seminary (Reformed Dutch 
Church), has resigned, and the Rev. BE. Win- 
ter, D.D., has been elected to succeed him. 


Prof. Peterson, of Dundee University, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of McGill University. 


_ It is expected that Dr. Sanday will succeed Dr. 


Heurtley as Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford. 


. 


OBITUARY. 


Deane, Rev. William John (Anglican), at Ashen, 
Essex, May 31, aged 72. He studied at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, graduating B. A., 1847, and M. 
A., 1872; was ordained deacon, 1847, and priest, 
1849; became curate of Rugby, 1847; of Wyck- 
Ryssington, 1849; rector of South Thoresby, 
1852; and of Ashen, 1853. He had always been 
a hard student and a diligent writer for the 
religious press. Among his published works 
are: ‘‘ Lyra Sanctorum”; “the Book of Wis- 
dom, with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, 

‘and Commentary”; ‘ Pseudepigrapha,” and 
(in the ‘* Men of the Bible Series”) the “‘ Lives 
and Times of Abraham and David.” 


Macduff, Rev. John Ross (Church of Scotland), 
D.D. (New York University, 1857; Glasgow 
University, 1859), at Ravensbrook, England, 
May 2(?), aged 77. His studies were pursued 
at the University of Edinburgh, 1835-1842; 
he was ordained to the charge of the parish of 
Kettins, 1843; removed to St. Madoes, 1849; 
and took charge of Sanford Church, Glasgow, 
1855, resigning in 1870. His fame as a preacher 
and writer is world-wide. His books are very 
numerous, and have been published on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A few of the titles of 
his works are given below: ‘‘The Prophet of 
Fire,” ‘‘Memories of Bethany,” ‘‘ Memories 
of Gennesaret,” ‘“‘The Shepherd and His Flock,” 
‘“*Sunset on the Hebrew Mountains,” ‘‘Com- 
fort Ye, Comfort Ye.” ‘‘The Golden Gospel,” 
“Morning and Night Watches,” and ‘The 
Bow in the Cloud.” 


Miles, Rev. Henry Adolphus (Unitarian), D.D. 
(Brown College, 1850), at Hingham, Mass., May 
31, aged 86. He was graduated from Brown 
University, 1829, and from Harvard Divinity 
School, 1832; his first pastorate was at Hallo- 
well, Me., and he served subsequently at 
Lowell, Longwood, and Hingham, Mass, From 
1853 to 1858 he was Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and was editor of the 
Quarterly Journal, 1854-1859. Among his 
numerous books many be mentioned: “‘ Grains 
of Gold,” ‘‘The Altar at Home,” ‘‘ Gospel Nar- 
ratives,” ‘‘Channing’s Thoughts,” and ‘“‘ The 
Birth of Jesus.” 


Moberly, Rev. George Herbert (Anglican), ‘in 
Winchester, Apr. 30, aged 58. He studied at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, graduating 
B.A. 1858, and M.A. 1861; during his residence 
there he took the Stanhope Historical prize, 
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William M. Sloane; ‘‘ Tribulations of a Cheer- 
ful Giver,” William Dean Howells ; *‘ The Fu- 
ture of War: Military Operations as Affected 
by the New Weapons,” Fitzhugh Lee; ‘‘ The 
Princess Sonia,” Julia Magruder; ‘‘ Personal 
Memories of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Edmund 
Gosse ; ‘* The Passing of the Spirit,” Archibald 
Lampman; “ Picturing the Planets: Portraits 
of Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn,” James E. Keeler ; 
‘Two Vice-Presidents: John C. Breckinridge 
and Hannibal Hamlin,” Henry L. Dawes; 
‘‘Daniel Webster Against Napoleon,” Abby 
Barstow Bates. 


THE contents of HARPER’s MaGaZINE for July 
are: ‘‘Some Imaginative. Types in American 
Art,” Royal Cortissoz ; ‘‘ Annie Tousey’s Little 
Game,” Margaret Sutton Briscoe; ‘‘In the 
Garden of China,” Julian Ralph ; ‘‘ The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” Poultney Bigelow; ‘‘ Rosa- 
mond’s Romance,” George A. Hibbard; ‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” Louis de 
Conte; ‘‘ Bear-Chasing in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” Frederic Remington; ‘‘Hearts Insur- 
gent,” Thomas Hardy; ‘‘ Where Charity Begins,” 

wen Wister; ‘‘ Americans in Paris,” Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘‘The University of Pennsyl- 
vania,” Francis N. Thorpe ; ‘‘ The Horoscope of 
Two Portraits,” Candace Wheeler. 


LIpPINCOTT’s MaGazinE for July contains: 
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‘**A Social Highwayman,” Elizabeth Phipps 
Train ; ‘‘ The Railroad Invasion of Asia,” Charles 
Morris; ‘‘ The Strike in Pifion Gulch,” Francis 
Lynde; ‘‘ The Whole Duty of Woman,” Emil 

B. Stone; ‘“‘Matt Digby’s Meddling,” Will xX. 
Harben; ‘‘The Tea Ceremony of Japan,” J, 
Kumpéi Matumoto ; ‘‘ McGheoghan’s Lapse,” 
Willis Chamberlin; ‘“‘Our National Extrava- 
gance,” Frances Courtenay Baylor ; ‘‘The New 
Womanhood,” Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; 
‘“‘From Four to Five,” C. K, E.; ‘* The Great 
Market of Paris,” Alvan F. Sanborn; ‘‘ The 
Recall of Flathers,” Charles Dudley Rhodes, 
U.S.A.; ‘‘ Fact in Fiction,” Frederic M. Bird. 


JULY SCRIBNER’S contains: ‘‘ To a Maker of 
Verses,” Burr Wilton; ‘Life at the Athletic 
Clubs,” Duncan Edwards; ‘‘A Moral in Sevres,” 
Mildred Howells; ‘‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell,” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; ‘‘ American Wood-En- 
gravers,” Elbridge Kingsley ; ‘‘ Posters and 
Poster-Designing in England,” M. H. Spiel- 
mann; ‘‘ The Art of Living—The Summer Prob- 
lem,” Robert Grant; ‘*‘ The Price of Romance,” 
Robert W. Herrick; ‘‘A History of the Last 
Quarter-Century in the United States,” E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews; ‘‘ The Smoke,” Hannah Parker 
Kimball; ‘‘ An Assisted Destiny,” Francis Lynde; 
‘“‘Stories of Girls’ College Life,” Abbie Carter 
Goodloe; ‘‘ Endymion,” J. Russell Taylor; ‘The 
Amazing Marriage,” George Meredith. 





CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY PROF. GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


May 12.—Seventieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Tract Society, in Chicago. 


May 14.—Thirtieth Anniversary of;the National 
Temperance Society, in New York City. 


May 16.—General Assembly, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church (Colored),at Nashville, Tenn. 


General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of America, at Coulterville, Ill. 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, at Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, at Dallas, Tex. 


General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church, at Meridian, Miss. 


General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church (Colored), at Nashville, Tenn. 


May 21.—Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, at Pittsburg, Pa. 


May 23. —General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, North America, at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


May 23-31.—Assembly of the Free Church of 


Scotland, and of the Established Church of 
Scotland, in Edinburgh. 


May 27-30.—Twenty-second Annual Conference 
of Charities and Correction, at New Haven, 
Conn. 


May 28.—Annual Meeting of the American Con- 
gregational Association, in Boston, Mass. 


Seventieth Se the American Unita- 
rian Association, in Boston. 


May 28-June 8.—Series of Baptist Anniversaries 
(Missionary Union, Home Mission Society, 
Publication Society, Woman’s Home Mission 
Society), at Saratoga. 


May 29-31.—Annual Meeting of the National 
Municipal League and the Third National Con- 
ference for Good City Government, in Cleve- 
land. 


June 4.—Presbyterian Pilgrimage to the Old 
Scot’s Burying Ground and Tennent Church, 
New Jersey. 

June 4-6.—Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, at 
Saratoga. 

June 4-7.—Seventy-fifth General Convention : 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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June 5.—Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Educational Society, in Boston. 


Eighty-ninth Annual Session of the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Thirty-seventh Biennial Session of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, in Hagerstown, Md. 


June 6.—Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, at 
Denver, Col. 


Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
America, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Annual Meeting of the Lutheran Ministerium 


of Pennsylvania and adjacent States,at Asbury ~- 


Park, N. J. 


June 9-12.—Annual Meeting of the “ Welsh- 
English” Methodists, at Cardiff, Wales. 


June 10-12.—Third Annual Missionary Congress 


appointed by the Synod of New York, at 
Oneida. 


June 11-12.—Annual Synod of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, at Exeter Hall, London. 


June 11-13.— Bible Conference of Christian 
Evangelists, at Fort Monroe, Va. 


June 12.—General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, at London, Ont. 


June 12-19.—Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
International Missionary Union, at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


June 12-20.—Annual Convention of the United 


Norwegian Lutheran Church of the United 
States, at St. Paul, Minn. 


June 13-17.—Convention of the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society, General 
Lutheran Synod, at Williamsport, Pa. 


June 14-16.—Semi-annual Meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


June 14-21.—Third Biennial Convention of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance As- 
sociation, and Nineteenth National Council of 
the British Woman’s Temperance Association, 
Exeter Hall, London. 


EPISCOPALIAN AND CATHOLIC. 


The Rev. Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, of To- 
peka, has been elected Bishop of Kansas. 


The Rev. Canon Awdry has been appointed 
Suffragan Bishop of Southampton, England, 


Archbishop Kenrick (Roman Catholic), Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, has been transferred, and 
Archbishop Kain has been made his successor. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dr. J. P. D. John has resigned the Presidency 
of De Pauw University. 


The following changes have been made in the 
Faculty of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary : 

Prof. Whitsitt has been elected President; Rev. 

H. H. Harris, D.D., LL.D., succeeds Prof. 
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Whitsitt in the chair of Church History; 
Prof. Robertson has been made Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation ; and Prof. Dor- 


gan becomes Professor of Homiletics and 
Ecclesiology. 


Dr. Morris has resigned his position in Lane 
Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Steffens, Professor of Didactic Theology 
in the Western Seminary (Reformed Dutch 
Church), has resigned, and the Rev. E. Win- 
ter, D.D., has been elected to succeed him. 


Prof. Peterson, of Dundee University, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of McGill University. 


It is expected that Dr. Sanday will succeed Dr. 


Heurtley as Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford. 


OBITUARY. 


Deane, Rev. William John (Anglican), at Ashen, 
Essex, May 31, aged 72. He studied at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, graduating B. A., 1847, and M. 
A., 1872; was ordained deacon, 1847, and priest, 
1849; became curate of Rugby, 1847; of Wyck- 
Ryssington, 1849; rector of South Thoresby, 
1852; and of Ashen, 1853. He had always been 
a hard student and a diligent writer for the 
religious press. Among his published works 
are: ‘‘ Lyra Sanctorum ’”’; ‘‘The Book of Wis- 
dom, with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, 
and Commentary”; ‘‘ Pseudepigrapha,” and 
(in the ‘* Men of the Bible Series”’) the “‘ Lives 
and Times of Abraham and David.” 


Macduff, Rev. John Ross (Church of Scotland), 
D.D. (New York University, 1857; Glasgow 
University, 1859), at Ravensbrook, England, 
May 2(?), aged 77. His studies were pursued 
at the University of Edinburgh, 1835-1842; 
he was ordained to the charge of the parish of 
Kettins, 1843; removed to St. Madoes, 1849; 
and took charge of Sanford Church, Glasgow, 
1855, resigning in 1870. His fame as a preacher 
and writer is world-wide. His books are very 
numerous, and have been published on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A few of the titles of 
his works are given below: ‘The Prophet of 
Fire,” ‘‘Memories of Bethany,” ‘‘ Memories 
of Gennesaret,” ‘““‘The Shepherd and His Flock,” 
‘*Sunset on the Hebrew Mountains,” ‘“‘Com- 
fort Ye, Comfort Ye.” ‘‘The Golden Gospel,” 
‘Morning and Night Watches,” and ‘‘ The 
Bow in the Cloud.” 


Miles, Rev. Henry Adolphus (Unitarian), D.D. 
(Brown College,1850), at Hingham, Mass., May 
31, aged 86. He was graduated from Brown 
University, 1829, and from Harvard Divinity 
School, 1832; his first pastorate was at Hallo- 
well, Me., and he served subsequently at 
Lowell, Longwood, and Hingham, Mass, From 
1853 to 1858 he was Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and was editor of the 
Quarterly Journal, 1854-1859. Among his 
numerous books many be mentioned: “ Grains 
of Gold,” ‘‘ The Altar at Home,” ‘‘ Gospel Nar- 
ratives,” ‘‘Channing’s Thoughts,” and ‘* The 
Birth of Jesus.” 


Moberly, Rev. George Herbert (Anglican), in 

Winchester, Apr. 30, aged 58. He studied at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, graduating 
B.A. 1858, and M.A. 1861; during his residence 
there he took the Stanhope Historical prize, 
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also the Ellerton Theological prize, and the Brush, Rev.William ‘Methodist Episcopal), D.D. 
Arnold prize, for his essays; he was ordained in Chicago, Apr. 29, aged 68. ; : 
deacon, 1860, priest, 1861; was curate in Ox- Dicks : ‘ 
ford, 1860-1863; chaplain in Bonn, 1869-1871; Ci on, Rev. Robert (Gresbyterian), D.D., in 
chaplain to the Bishop of Sarum, 1869-1880; arpenteria, Cal., May 8, aged 77. 

rector of Duntesbourne, 1871-1880; principal of Lawrence, Rev. Hubbard (Presbyterian), in 
Lichfield Theological College and Prebendary Brownhelm, O., May 26, aged 838. 

of Hansacre in Lichfield Cathedral, 1880-188); Lo , 

rector of Monkton-Farley, 1887 to date. He wrey, Rev. John (Presbyterian), at Hacketts- 
was also aig of og Christi for a num- town, N. J., May 22, aged 57. 

ber of years. e edited, with English notes, Thomson, Rev. Alexander (Engi va. 
* Venerabilis Bedae Historia Soeldelasticn,* tionalizt), D.D., in Serica: agen te 
translated ‘‘ Pilgrim Songs of the Return from Thomson was Professor of Hebrew in the 
Captivity” (a versification of Psalms cxx.- Lancashire Independent College. 

cexxxiv.), and (best known of his works) “ Life w 

of William Wykeham,” now in its second yokoff, Rev. Abram N. (Reformed Church of 
edition. America), in Bedminster, N. J., May 10, aged 


51. 

Scudder, Rev. Henry Martyn (Congregational) 

M.D. (New York University, 1853), D. 

(Rutgers College, 1859), in Winchester, Mass., 

June 4, aged 73. Dr. Scudder was graduated [The compiler will welcome notices of meet- 

from New York University, 1840, and from ings of general importance and interest, pro- 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City, vided such notices reach him before the 15th of 

1843; was ordained inthe PresbyterianChurch, the month prior to that in which the meetings 

1848; served as a foreign missionary in Madras, are to take place. Exact dates and names of 

India, 1844-1851, and at Arcot, India (which places, when and where the meetings are to be 

mission he founded), 1851-1863; returned home hela, are desired. ] 

and became pastor of the First Dutch Re- . , 

formed Church in Jersey City, 1864; thence he June 28-July 7.—World’s Student Conference, 

went to the outs of the Howard Presbyte- at Northfield, Mass. 

rian Church, San Francisco, 1865; became pas- July 6.—Beginni : “ 

tor of the Central Congregational Church, an RE SESE Le 

Brooklyn (now Dr. Behrends’), 1871; removed F ? 

to Chicago to take care of Plymouth Con- July 7.—Opening of Catholic Summer School, at 

gregational Church, 1888; entered again the Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


foreign missionary service, this time inJapan Jyly 8-17.—Summer School of Theology in 


and at his own charge, 1887; he returned in Adelbert College, W Jniver- 
1889 and settled in Winchester, Mass., where sity. Ee eee 


he died. He was a remarkable linguist, and : 
ublished a number of books in the Tamiland July 8-Aug. 9.—Fourth Summer Session of the 
anskrit languages. His oratory was fervid School of Applied Ethics, in Plymouth, Mass. 
and his preaching evangelical. He leaves two July 9-11.—German Epworth League Conven- 
sons, both in the ministry. tion, in Chicago. 
Shedd, Rev. John Haskell (Presbyterian), D.D., July 9-Sept. 3.—Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


at Oroomia, Persia, Apr. 12, aged 62. Dr. lati 
Shedd was graduated from Marietta College, ee ens ee eee 


1856, and from AndoverTheologicalSeminary, July 10-14.—Fourteenth International Conven- 
1859; was ordained and engaged as foreign tion of Christian Endeavor Societies, in Bos- 
missionary to the Nestorians, 1859; returned ton. 


to the United States for rest and recuperation, July 15-20.—Second Session of the Summer 


1870; became professor in Biddle University, h d i 
N. C., 1872; again went to Persia, 1878, engag- = pected ak, a. alameda 


ing in foreign mission work. He was also ' 
principal of the American College, at Oroo- July 15-27.—Summer School at Clark Univer- 
mia. He wasthe senior American missionary sity, Worcester, Mass. 


in Persia. July 18-21.—Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Strong, Rev. Addison Kellogg erg org Young People’s Baptist Union, at Baltimore. 
D.D. (Hamilton College, 1869), at Port De- July 18-25.—Pan-American Congress of Religion 


osit, Md., May 20, aged 72. He was graduated 

se Hamilton College, 1842, and from Auburn end Bdnoation, at Toronto, Canada. 
Theological Seminary, 1846; was ordained and July 19-29.—Seventh Annual Sea Side Bible 
installed pastor at Otisco, N. Y., 1846; re- Conference, in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, 
moved ae pogen wae et for oe ayear N. J. 

was chaplain of the 7t ichigan Volunteers; a ; er 
became pastor at Galena, IIl., 1863; took ae Bets Bice F —” College Conf 
charge of the Park Church, Syracuse, 1866; : : ‘ a 
and of the Pine St. Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 3-15.—General Conference of Christian 
1870; removed to pastorate of 1st depo ewig Workers, at Northfield, Mass. 

Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1874; thence he 99 _F . 6 
went to Clyde, N. Y., 1877; was pastor in a oo —— pa a 
Hoboken, N. J., 1879-1882. He was the author obs Seritncsiand 

of ‘The Reality and Glory of Redemption,” a ‘ : 

volume of sermons. Aug. 26.—Closing of the Chautauqua Season. 


, 
. 
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